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Many an inferior piano has 
an acceptable tone when it is 
new. But a year or two, or 
even less, will work disas- 
trous changes. The test of a 
piano lies not only in its 
tone, but in its ability to hold 
it @ That is one of the great 
advantages of the Steinway. 
Time will not mar the beauty 
of its tone. Fifty years from 
now its voice will be just as 
lovely, just as resonant, as it 
is today. The Steinway is a 
profitable long-term invest- 
ment. It is built to last @ And 
the Steinway, too, is an in- 
vestment which lies within 
the reach of every one. You 
need only 10% of the pur- 
chase price for the first pay- 
ment, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of 
two years. Used pianos are 
accepted in partial exchange. 
... dhere are upright and 
grand models, priced from 
$875 to $3000. One of them 
is ideally suited to your home. 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway 
Hall, 109 W. 57th Street, New 
York City. 
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The Journal 5 Who and Why 


HEN we asked ourselves 

who should start the ball 
rolling on the question, Have 
women a right to take men’s jobs? 
we required small time to ponder. 
The Industrial Commissioner of 
New York State is a woman; she 
has been expressing herself vig- 
orously on certain aspects of un- 
employment; she would obviously 
have opinions worth expressing. 
She has, as one may discover by 
turning to Frances Perkins’s an- 
swer to the question, on page 7. 
Miss Perkins, as Journal readers 
know, came from a Boston home 
with a scholarly atmosphere into 
an intensive career of social and 
industrial work—lobbying, as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New York 
Consumers’ League, for the fifty- 
four hour week for 
women; working 
(effectively) for the 
Factory Investigat- 
ing Commission, to 
overcome the _hid- 
eous conditions that 
led to the Triangle 
fire; rising by steady 
steps— member of 
the State Industrial 
Commission, its 
chairman, and then 
head of the entire 
department — and 
settling hundreds of 
differences between 
employers and em- 
ployees on the way 


FTER six centuries of effort 

to clear the smoky atmos- 
phere of cities, the atmosphere of 
cities is still smoky—and not only 
that, but it has also been found 
that greater dangers to health and 
property exist in gases whose 
presence is hardly realized. That 
is why Dr. George A. Soper in- 
cludes these gases in his article 
on smoke. Dr. Soper, who wrote 
the article on sewage disposal, 
published in our January number 
under the title, “The Peril of 
Dirty Water,” has a formidable 
list of titles that show his stand- 
ing as an authority on this sub- 
ject. He is a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atmospheric 
Pollution by Automobile Exhaust 
Gas, a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and a 
Fellow of the American Public 
Health Association. And he wrote 
a book on subway gases! 


I N this issue both youth and old 
age are represented—old age by 
a study of the “clinic” conducted 
by Dr. Lillien J. Martin, of San 
Francisco, herself an amazing 
old lady of seventy-eight. The 
reporter of Dr. Martin’s work 
and the philosophy she _ has 
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up. Frances Perkins 


worked out for herself and her 
fellow citizens in the upper years 
is Max Stern, special correspond- 
ent on the West coast for the 
Scripps-Howard Alliance. 


-_ HE aarticle on youth is Dance 
Hall Dangers, by Miss Ella 
Gardner, Recreation Specialist 
in the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. Here her 
work consists in conducting field 
investigations of recreational 
problems, and in rendering recre- 
ation service directly to individu- 
als, organizations and communi- 
ties. 

Miss Gardner started this inter- 
esting career as a play leader in 
the Washington playground sys- 
tem and climbed the steps to the 
position of Director 
of Girls’ Activities 
before leaving to be- 
come Superintendent 
of Recreation in Al- 
toona (Pennsylva- 
nia), Asbury Park, 
(New Jersey), and 
Claremont (West 
Virginia). In each 
of these cities recre- 
ation was a new ven- 
ture, and the new 
superintendent had 
to put on an inten- 
sive educational 
campaign as well as 
organize a recreation 
program. She says 
it was “great sport, 
especially when 
funds were low and strikes pre- 
vailing.” Miss Gardner has been 
with the Children’s Bureau for 
the past two years. 


O far as we can recall, this is 

the first time we have intro- 
duced cannibal society to our 
readers. We hadn’t known it was 
so beguiling. Mary Hastings 
Bradley, who describes it, has 
made repeated trips to Africa, in 
the company of her husband, a 
Chicago lawyer, and—amazing to 
relate—her young daughter. Mrs. 
Bradley began writing before she 
began exploring—began, indeed, 
at ten, and proceeded to become a 
magazine writer and a novelist. 
After marriage came travel, and 
study in Europe, gradually reach- 
ing out farther and farther, until 
Africa became a habit. 

It was on one of the expedi- 
tions of the late Carl Akeley to 
hunt gorillas for the American 
Museum of Natural History, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradley first visited 
the Congo. A few years later 
they returned to the country of 
the Nameless Mountains west of 
Lake Edward with two professors 
from the University of Chicago, 
entering from the East Coast 
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and crossing British possessions 
by train, boat and motor, then 
traveling on foot for from 1,200 
to 1,500 miles. On the first Af- 
rican trip young Alice was five. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradley left her 
at a mission at the foot of the 
Gorilla Mountains, where she 
was very happy and comfort- 
able. Both the Bradleys—all 
three of the Bradeys, one might 
say—have a passion for the wil- 
derness and feel very keenly the 
interest that lies in this vanish- 
ing “cannibal” country. 


T= leading Current Event 
being the London Naval 
Conference, it is appropriate 
that this month the writer of 
that department should be one 
just returned from the front— 
peace front, one hopes. Joseph- 
ine Schain, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War, was 
one of the delegation of Ameri- 
can women who carried a peti- 
tion for action to the Confer- 
ence in February. 


ee the department of Little 
Stories of Real People, Maria 
Sears, of the staff of the Ameri- 
can Association of University 
Women, writes about its capable 
Acting Director; Martha Cand. 
ler, of the American City, about 
a manager of the little (outdoor) 
theatre for children, and Con- 
stance Marshall about a woman 
who invented a flourishing idea 
in food cooperation. 


HE Clubhouse Service De- 

partment continues the story 
of Wall Decorations—with the 
same author. This month Lucy 
D. Taylor, Counsellor in the 
Decorative Arts, writes about 
Wall Paper. 





Mary Hastings Bradley 


A. is a mysterious Wall 

* Street person who writes 
the engaging and helpful Let- 
ters of a Wall Street Nephew. 
Next month—Bonds, maybe 
continued in the next. 


PECIALLY interesting this 
time is the Vocational Cor- 
ner, because it deals with that 
fascinating subject, Broadcast- 
ing. We recommend it. 
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When writing to the German Tourist Information Office, please mention the Woman’s Journal 


Vivid national costumes enrich the woods and valleys, enliven the pic- 
turesque inns and market days in quaint German villages, and lend bright 
hues to the streets of the great, cultured cities. Oberammergau invites 


you to the Passion Play. Every village flings wide the gales of hospital- 


Legend-haunted castles crest craggy hills. Cafes offer convivial gaiety, 
special taxes. Life is informal but the cheer never obtrudes. The German 


ment of yachting, swimming, tennis and golf in deep-colored backgrounds. 


665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK. N. Y. 
Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful Germany, 




































In the Bavarian Alps 








Inn-keepers are jolly hosts to the American traveler. Festivals bring 






carnival spirit to a sophisticated modern life that offers musical com- 






2S, jazz operas, and cabarets where dancing speeds toward dawn. 










delicious food at moderate prices. No visé fee, no landing charges, no 







Ith resorts are solaces of rest; and lake and sea resorts yield the refresh- 






“Going to Europe’’ means going to Germany 
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THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


We nominate Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, woman member of our United States delegation to 
the First League of Nations Conference for the Codification of International Law which 
opened at the Hague March 13. Mrs. Shipley, Chief of the Passport Division of the State 
Department, is another exampie of how an able and ambitious Government clerk can rise 
from the ranks. Entering Federal employ as a clerk in the Patent Office in 1903, she served 
in various humble capacities until she became first assistant in the Office of Coordination 
and Review, from whence she graduated to her present post in 1928. Besides Mrs. Ship- 
ley, Dr. Emma Wold, treasurer of the National Woman’s Party and an expert on inter- 
national law, accompanied our delegation as technical advisor 
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From “The Growth of Industry,” 


Washington, 1892 


In the old days, candle making and other tasks—soap making, churning butter, weaving, baking—were among 


women’s contributions to the family income 


Should Women Take Men’s Jobs? 


The Industrial Commissioner of New York Gives Her Answer 
to the Question in the Light of Modern Conditions 


AVE men a right to do the 
washing, the baking, the 
sewing? We hear much of 
the women who have taken 
“men’s” jobs, but what of 

the men who have taken women’s? 
Have men a right to make chicken 
salad in the “delicatessen” ? 

Consult the census, if you will, and 
see who bakes our bread, washes our 
clothes, cuts out our suits and sews our 
dresses. In 1920, 353,237 men were 
preparing food outside the home and 
93,133 women. Of these, 109,074 men 
were making bread and cake in bakeries, 
and 17,622 women; 13,641 men canning 
fruits and vegetables, and 9,621 women ; 
52,207 men earned their living by wash- 
ing clothes and running laundries, and 
82,200 women; 150,132 men were mak- 
ing clothing in shops and factories, and 
272,005 women. Besides the cooking 


By FRANCES PERKINS 


and sewing and washing there were once 
the cows for women to milk, the soap 
and butter for them to make. But in 
1920, 30,207 men were making butter 


and cheese and only 3,761 women; 





From “The Pageant of America” 
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7,585 men making soap and 3,418 
women. Add to these the men who 
drove the wagons and trucks, who stood 
behind the counters, who brought the 
bread and milk and eggs to the back 
door, each of them part of the gigantic 
process of taking woman from her tra- 
ditional place before the mixing bowl 
and oven. 

What has become of woman’s job? 
The ubiquitous delicatessen, the restau- 
rant, the bakery, the laundry, the vac- 
uum cleaner and the dishwashing ma- 
chine, the electric light without oil, 
wick or chimney, are only a few of 
the signs that gradually but steadily 
woman’s traditional job has been taken 
from her. 

As for the results, they might be 
stated in several ways: being a consci- 
entious person who likes to pay her way 
in the world, woman has taken another 
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job; or, being a human being who 
must eat and keep warm, woman has 
had to find some other sort of pro- 
ductive work to pay for her keep in 
place of that which was taken from 


her. 


N any case, and whatever the 

reasons may be, it is obvious that 

women have been pouring into 
factories and stores and offices, until 
by 1920 one in every five women 
ten years of age and over was a wage 
earner, more than eight and a half mil- 
lions of them in the United States. And 
the limits had not yet been reached. 

Of what sort are the jobs that wom- 
en have taken? Of the 572 occupa- 
tions listed in the 1920 census, there 
were thirty-five in which no women 
were employed. Women were listed as 
fishermen and forest rangers, lumber- 
men and wood choppers, miners and 
blacksmiths, masons and builders, car- 
penters and glassblowers, machinists and 
electricians, paperhangers and plumbers, 
cobblers and coppersmiths, stonecutters 
and boat captains, deckhands and switch- 
men, teamsters and street cleaners, mo- 
tormen and stevedores. 

Besides these “freak” occupations, 
there were more than 5,000 women 
bankers in 1920 —the latest year for 
which such figures are available—more 
than 5,000 insurance agents, more than 
9,000 real estate agents, more than 
1,000 undertakers, almost 2,000 each of 
clergymen, dentists and lawyers, more 
than 7,000 physicians, more than 100 


ayy ‘| 











architects, and 41 engineers. Which of 
these are men’s jobs and which wom- 
en’s? 

We can read in the magazines of less 
than a century ago, horrified protests 
against the appearance of women in 
men’s places behind counters and at 
desks, a bold and unlady-like practice, 
a sign of national decadence. Yet is 
it man’s job to type our letters and 
keep our files today; to stand behind 
the counter in the “five and ten”? In 
1920 there were almost 500,000 wom- 
en stenographers and typists and only 
fifty thousand men. 

The displacement of women by men, 
of men by women, and the shifts and 
changes these involve have been, of 
course, a direct result of the mechani- 
zation of industry and the consequent 
growth of business. Wherever machin- 
ery has been introduced and_ skilled 
trades have been broken down, it has 
been possible for women as well as for 
men to take the poorly paid, less skilled 
jobs at tending the machines. Thus we 
find women in the foundries where 
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machines have taken the place of 
muscle; women in the weaving rooms 
where machines have taken the place 
of skill. Higher up in the scale. 
whenever women have been educated 
and prejudices and traditions set 
aside, an opportunity has been opened 
to enter the professions. Who can 
tell at this point which are women’s 
jobs and which men’s? More than 
thirty years ago Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton answered the question when she 
said in a public address on her eightieth 
birthday: ‘Those who will make some 
logical concessions must admit that 
wherever woman has been and main- 
tained a foothold, and whatever she has 
done and done well, it must have been 
the ‘Creator’s intentions’ that she should 
occupy that position and do that special 
work . . . The question is no longer 
the sphere of a whole sex, but of each 
individual.” 


HILE industrial changes have 
\ \ been making it possible for 

women to become wage earners, 
the altered economic conditions of the 
modern family have been making it nec- 
essary. Compare the budget of the 
rural family of two generations ago 
with that of its city grandchildren today. 
The earlier family grew its food and 
prepared it at home, knit its stockings 
and made most of its clothing, chopped 
down trees for its fuel. There was no 
entertainment to be bought, no carfare 
to be paid. Women often contributed 
more than men to the real income of 


Keystone View Co. 


The mechanization of an old household task. “Knocking down” :he dough in a modern bakery—the process that women went through 
in the old days, when they cut down the dough that had stood back of the stove all night 
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the family, for it was they who kept 
the chickens and made the butter, and 


exchanged the surplus at the country 


store for salt and shoes and flannel. A 
family could well afford to support 
several “dependent” women who made 
its clothing, cooked its food, washed its 
clothes, and even raised the vegetables 
and milked the cows. 


UT the “typical 
B working class 
family” _ today, 
we are told, must 
spend half its income 
for food, a third or a 
fourth of it for rent. 
Then comes clothing 
—most of it, like the 
food, bought at the 
store, much of it 
ready to wear — gas 
and electricity, car- 
fare to work, the 
movies Saturday night, 
and all the inciden- 
tals requisite to liv- 
ing and working in a 
city. The significant 
fact is that all of it 
must be secured in 
exchange for the pay 
envelop; all of it re- 
duced to terms of dol- 
lars and cents. When 
the credit side of the 
family budget includ- 
ed a large percentage 
of raw materials made 
up at home, father 
produced only one 
part of the family 
income. Now _ that 
the “home  mades” 
have almost _ disap- 
peared, or are costlier 
to produce than fac- 
tory mades, can he 
alone and unaided 
produce the dollars 
and cents out of which 
they must be sup- 
plied? Today there 
are no vegetables for 
Aunt Mary to raise, no cow for her 
to milk. If she stays “at home’ she 
can do little toward family mainte- 
nance; she must go “to work’ to help. 
For the mechanization of the old 
household tasks—the mass production 
vf food and clothing—has not re- 
sulted in sufficient increase in 
production to enable women to re- 
main in idleness. Unless we _ re- 
turn to the old system, there is 
only one alternative; women must 
continue to cook and sew and wash 
outside the home, or, leaving these 
tasks to men, do an_ equivalent 
amount of work in other lines. 
The fact that the wages of a large 
proportion of working women are 
necessary as part of the family in- 


come in a way in which they were not 
before, when women were more pro- 
ductive at home, is borne out by sta- 
tistics as well as by logic. The Fed- 


eral Women’s Bureau has made studies 
of hundreds of thousands of women in 
industry in all parts of the country to 
discover the reasons why these women 





Courtesy of the Women’s Bureau 
A worker engaged in mass production of handles for drinking cups, as a 
means of contributing to the home by work outside it, ponders little on 


economic independence 


are working. The answer is always the 
same; women are working as they have 
always worked, to maintain themselves 
and their families. 

There are some who have seen the 
entrance of married women into indus- 
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try and business as a step toward 
greater family solidarity, a return to 
the older order, in which “all work of 
whatever sort was woman’s, as long as 
she was willing and able to do it,” in 
which men and women contributed equal 
shares toward the family income. Mary 
Ross has said, ““Far below any conscious 
desire for ‘economic 
independence’ I be- 
lieve there is an 


im- 
pulse for partnership 
in marriage, for the 


feeling that the man 
and the woman are 
working together, both 
contributing to the 
support of the family 
(as they both did in 
pioneer families), 
which has been weak- 
ened by the new fam- 
ily economics, in 
which one earns, and 
the other spends, one 
creates leisure and the 
other enjoys it.”’ 


HERE 


time 


was a 
when we 


heard much of 
the spiritual com- 
pensations for wom- 


an’s work outside the 
home, but the phrases 
which so agitated the 
more self-conscious of 
the pioneers a genera- 
tion or two ago, seem 
woefully irrelevant to 


the great mass. of 
women in industry. 
Today our attention is 
focused on the other 
side, on the personal 
sacrifice of these 
women. While work 


outside the home may 
have meant emancipa- 
tion to a few, today it 
means heavy responsi- 
bilities, and perplexing 
problems to many 
thousands. Studies of 
the groups of mothers working to sup- 
port their families reveal that four out 
of five have all their cooking and sewing 
and washing to do when they return 
from the factory, but who is to measure 
the losses and gains; the satisfaction 
which comes from securing a higher 
standard of living for their families? 
Fanny ponders little on economic 
independence, as she shoves her five- 
hundredth toothbrush into its yellow 
box, and she has probably never 
heard of self-expression. Yet the 
most monotonous kind of work in 
the factory brings outside contacts, 
and companionship and a change of 
scene. 

“Why scrub the floor at home 

(Continued on page 39) 
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In former times dancing was a neighborhood affair with the blue sky above and the grass under foot 


DaNncE HaLL DANGERS 


The Paid, Public Dance Has a Place in the Lives of Thousands 
of Young People. Is It Safe Recreation? It 1s, 


If the Community Makes It So 


“For sports, for pagentries and playes, thou 
hast thy eves and holydays 

On which young men and maidens meet to 
exercise their dancing feet, 

Tripping the comely country round with daf- 
fodils and daisies crowned.” 


HEN Robert Herrick sang 

thus of the pastoral dance, 

the light fantastic was trip- 

ped at an outdoor neighbor- 

hood party. Today great ball- 
rooms house the dancers, and though the 
daffodil and daisy crowns may be miss- 
ing, and the neighborhood spirit too, 
there is still the same motive—‘‘young 
men and maidens meet.” 

In the leisure of thousands of young 
men and women, public dancing plays a 
great part. It offers almost the only 
opportunity for this form of social recre- 
ation to many farm boys and girls who 
come to the towns for their amusements, 
to large numbers of young people who 
work in industrial centers away from 
their parents and friends, and to many 
boys and girls in the city whose parents 


By ELLA GARDNER 


Recreation Specialist in the Children’s Bureau 


make no provision for their social needs. 
The uninitiated citizen may not real- 
ize the social importance of all this—to 
him the dance hall may seem a place 
for dancing and nothing more. But 
there are people who know that the pub- 
lic dance hall is a place of importance. 
The dance hall hostess who listens 
nightly to the woes and joys of her regu- 
lar patrons, knows that her hall is a 
place where sympathetic advice is 
sought, sometimes obtained, and some- 
times acted on. The harassed police de- 
partment frequently feels that the dance 
hall must be a near relative to perdition, 
if all the accusations made against it 
are true, and the social worker tracing 
the careers of her youthful delinquents 
often will see it as contributing to the 
difficulties she is trying to overcome. 
Twenty-eight states have laws that 
specifically regulate in various ways the 
operation of public dances and public 
dance halls; one (Arizona) prohibits the 
operation of a public dance hall, and 
twenty-one have laws which relate to 





dance halls but cover only one or two 
phases of the subject. And nearly all 
states authorize cities and towns to do 
their own regulating. So whether the 
dancing in a city is good or bad depends 
upon the interest and effort of its citi- 
zens. It can be made a wholesome form 
of recreation—and the proprietor’s in- 
come will not suffer thereby, either. 

Dance halls in fourteen cities in dif- 
ferent parts of the country were visited 
by Children’s Bureau agents in an effort 
to discover how they could best be con- 
trolled. Certain satisfactory rules were 
found. ‘These were generally agreed 
upon by the dance hall managers, social 
workers, inspectors and other interested 
individuals who were interviewed, al- 
though there might be differences about 
the details of putting some of the regula- 
tions into effect. 

The first important feature upon 
which agreement was general was that 
the supervision of public dance halls 
should be in the hands of an inspector 
employed by the city. 
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Here is a composite picture of an in- 
spector on her job on an early fall morn- 
ing: 

She is a woman between forty and 
fifty years of age, physically strong and 
fearless, a trained social worker with a 
persuasive way. ‘This is the morning 
she spends in going over the applications 
for dance hall licenses with the building 
inspector and a police inspector. She 
ruthlessly weeds out men whose records 
are questionable. The application of an 
itinerant orchestra for a permit tor a 
series of dances is refused because, she 
says, “They are simply interested in the 
money they can make and don’t care at 
all whether the dances are well run, 
for they will probably never come back 
this way.” 


HEN the meeting is over, she in- 

terviews applicants for the posi- 

tion of hostess in one of the halls. 
“Oh, yes,” she says, ‘the managers pay 
them but they are glad to have me select 
them. I know women better and get 
the ones who last. The men aren’t 
anxious to have their hostesses change 
often. A woman builds up quite a fol- 
lowing at a hall.” After the assignment 
is made, she smiles at the new worker 
and says, “I’ll be around often to see you 
and if I can be of any help, just let me 
hear from you.” 

When evening comes, the inspector 
visits dance halls in her small car. She 
looks up the manager and the hostess 
as soon as she arrives, asks them how 
things are going, 
and calls to their at- 
tention any doubt- 
ful matter that she 
has observed. The 
very evident wel- 
come that she re- 
ceives is proof that 
her visits are not 
looked upon as im- 
position by the man- 
ager or his staff. 

A typical “good” 
hall on her list illus- 
trated the fact that 
managers interested 
in running a clean 
business can be de- 
veloped through in- 
telligent supervision. 
It was a huge, airy 
place with artificial 
vines and flowers 
wrapped around 
every available pro- 
jection. Two or- 
chestras were play- 
ing alternately at 
opposite ends of the 
room, for it was 
Saturday night and 
a big time had been 
advertised. More 
than a_ thousand 
dancers were mov- 


ing about on the floor and many spoke 
to the manager as they danced by. He 
beamed with pride as he named them 
and told little intimate things about 
them, their courtships and difficulties. 

The hostess was his sister, Irish, fun- 
loving and charming. People were in- 
teresting individuals to her and the boys 
and girls who came to her hall were like 
members of her family. ‘How could 
he have a clean necktie and collar when 
all his money goes into the family 
pocket, poor lad?” she asked as she 
smiled at a neat young man dancing by. 
“A year or so ago I started bringing 
down some of my brothers’ old ties and 
collars and almost every night I help 
some boys to pick a becoming one and 
dress up. I tell them the girls like a 
snappy dresser.” There were razors, an 
abundance of soap and towels, as well as 
the collection of collars and ties in the 
boys’ dressing room. A curling iron, 
powder and odd bits of finery were sup- 
plied for the girls. ‘They act different 
when they feel that they look right,” 
was the parting bit of wisdom she 
dropped as she hurried away. 

Her brother took up the tale about 
the family business. ‘This is my pro- 
fession and it’s got to run right,” he 
said. ‘This crowd knows it and they 
like it. I almost never have to speak 
to anyone, but when I do speak, believe 
me, they know I mean it. . . . No, 
ma’am, no bottles come in. When they 
first began to think hip flasks were 
smart, I started dumping them down 
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A dance hall where modern “youths and maidens meet” for good—or ill 
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that basin there by the door. 
to eat is served here—only water from 
the bubblers, so there’s no excuse for 


Nothing 


bringing in liquor. It just makes me 
trouble. There are no pass-out checks 
either. You don’t go out and drink in 
your car and come back in here on the 
same ticket. It costs you every time you 
come in that front door. This is a dance 
with lots of music and plenty of fun, 
but no foolishness.” 


HE hostess came back to tell the in- 
spector a story about herself. ‘See 
Winnie Winkle over there? We 
call her that on account of her hair and 
her line. By the way, it’s a line and a 
half. I wish you could hear it! Well, 
Winnie dragged in a new boy friend the 
other night and the boy friend brought in 
a new dance—not the shag but something 
a good bit like it, only more so, even. 
I saw right off it was no go here so 
over to Winnie I went. She’s right 
quick tempered so I blamed you good, 
Miss Sampson. ‘What would that in- 
spector do to me if she walked in and 
saw this?’ I asked rather sadly. ‘She'd 
fire me right off, for she’s awfully strict 
about keeping wild dancing down.’ The 
boy friend was all for bullying me but 
Winnie said as sweet as could be; ‘Act 
your age, Joe! She knows that inspec- 
tor woman. Anyhow, that jig wears the 
soles right off your feet. Let’s sit down 
a while.’ It’s often your fault that I’m 
so hardboiled around here. Brother 
laughs at it but I’ve caught him doing 
the same thing.” 
Needless to say, 
not all halls, man- 
agers and_ hostesses 
are like that. Look 
at a contrast that 
came in the way of 
the visitors to those 
fourteen cities: 
“Hold me closer, 
closer to your 
heart,” wailed the 
the orchestra leader, 
while languid danc- 
ers made every ef- 
fort to follow in- 
structions. T he 
floor was too small 
to hold the couples 
crowded upon it. 
The air was redo- 
lent of cheap per- 
fumes and warm 
with the heavy heat 
of perspiring bodies. 
Dim lights and 
slow, dreamy music 
broken _ frequently 
by the nasal voice of 
the orchestra leader, 
who put much 
meaning into the 
words of the ultra- 
sentimental songs, 


(Cont. on page 41) 
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The medicine 
with suspicion 


HE word cannibal used to con- 

jure up an image to me— 

gleaned from my _ childhood’s 

books of adventure—of a mur- 

derous-looking savage with a 
nose ring, squatting over a most sinister 
boiling pot that was evidently bubbling 
with his sort of meat—doubtless some 
hapless missionary. 

Now this may be a true picture of the 
degraded cannibals of the Solomon 
Islands and such places, for from what 
the Martin Johnsons tell me they are a 
murderous folk, but it has no likeness at 
al) to the cannibals we grew to know by 
name in Africa. 

To begin with, I never saw one with 
a nose ring. I never saw any African 
at all with a nose ring—perhaps because 
I was never in the places where nose 
rings flourished. I have been in South 
Africa and on the East Coast, but most 
of my time has been spent in the very 
center of the continent, in the eastern 
edge of the Belgian Congo. Perhaps 
nose rings are established on the West 
Coast but I sha’n’t know that until next 
year. 

And then our cannibals never boiled 
their meat—human or otherwise. They 
boiled a sort of spinach that looked like 
our decorative “elephant’s ears,” but 
their meat they dried on little racks of 
green wood or roasted on spits. I have 
seen them eat elephant meat raw though 


man in the cannibal village, 


who looked at us 


they preferred it roasted, but they told 
me they have never heard of boiling it. 

Of course customs vary with locali- 
ties and change with time, but I am 
speaking only of my present-day knowl- 
edge of the cannibal people west of Lake 
Edward in the Belgian Congo. 

There are people who will 
you that canni- 
balism is finished 
in Africa. They 
told Sir Harry 
Johnston _ that 
twenty years ago 
and he wrote in 
denial, ‘“They are 
cannibals now 
when they have 
not come under 
European control 
or are not afraid 
of punishment for 
the crime.” 

And that is 
just as true today 
of the frontier as 
it was twenty 
years ago—only 
the frontiers have 
shrunk to little 
rings about spots 
of wilderness. 
Cannibalism is 
certainly finished 
along the great 
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Cannibal Women 


Or AFRICA 


A Visit to the Bantu People of the Bel- 
gian Congo Where Women 


Are by 


Chattels, but Actually, by 


Force of Character, a Vigorous Force 
in the 


Community 


By Mary HastinGs BRADLEY 


Trailing the Tiger” 


Photographs from the Author 
arteries where the whites have _ been 
pouring and where European control 


has been established for two generations, 
and of course there are large areas where 
it never existed at all. Cannibalism, as 
we met it, meant eating the dead only— 
the “war dead” or sometimes even the 
village dead. 





A aad | girl who is in the act of having a leglet roa by the 
smiling village jeweler 
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T was once everywhere among the 

northern tributaries of the Congo 

River—with the possible exception of 
the pygmy people—and thirty years ago 
it was open and unashamed, and slaves 
were bought and sold, tied up, fattened 
and butchered like sheep. Cannibal 
troops had their rations delivered to them 
on the hoof, as it were—and I have had 
officers tell me that eleven years ago, in 
Africa during the Great War, some of 
the troops from the cannibal regions got 
out of hand and consumed the dead on 
the battlefield. They saw no sense in 
making war and killing men if you had 
no substantial feast afterward ! 

Now European control, with its pro- 
hibitions and its penalties—and the de- 
creased opportunity for getting any sup 
plies—has spread like a network over the 
land. But between the filaments of that 
net there lie hinterlands of wilderness 
where the old savage life is lived and 
the old customs flourish. 

These hinterlands are not to be 
reached without difficulty and a certain 
amount of danger from people who are 
naturally ‘‘unpacified” at seeing the 
whole fabric of their lives threatened. 
And they must be reached quickly, very 
quickly, if they are to be seen at all as 
they were. The administrations are 
working fast, stretching out through val- 
leys and rivers, hurrying through the 
forests with roads and motors, and as 
soon as the government establishes its 
control and gives out its law a veil of 
secrecy descends over the law-breaking. 

We had the great good fortune to 
reach the mountainous region west of 











Lake Edward in the Belgian Congo be- 
fore the fort to the north, Bungulu, and 
the fort to the south, Lubiro—each only 
three months old—had completed their 
connections. We were the first whites 
to make a complete circuit through the 
mountains. 

Two and a half years before we had 
glimpsed them from the south when we 
were on the Ruindi plains with Carl 
Akeley after our gorilla expedition, and 
had learned then that they guarded one 
of the last strongholds of old Africa. 
When we returned to America, it was 
to arrange to return and try to get into 
those mountains and discover what sort 
of primitive people still existed there. 

Six of us made that journey, my hus- 
band, Herbert E. Bradley and myself; 
our small Alice, then nine, who has spent 
much of her young life on African hunt- 
ing expeditions, or safari; Miss Williams, 
a trained nurse who came as Alice’s 
guardian; and two professors from the 
University of Chicago, Professor Harry 
A. Bigelow, now dean of the Law 
School of the University, whose interest 
was native rights of property, and Pro- 
fessor Arthur P. Scott, of the History 
Department, interested in colonial ex- 
pansion. 

The backbone of our safari was the 
band of eleven boys we had brought in 
from Nairobi, British-trained tent boys, 
gun boys and a cook. They made the 
entire trip with us, through Kenia Col- 
ony. and Uganda, into the Congo and 
through the Mandate territory of Ru- 
anda, out through Tanganyika Terri- 
tory and up the coast to Kenia again. 














A lovely “Main Street” in Africa. The huts stretch in a line on either side of a little clearing in the forest 


The real interior was more startling to 
these boys than to us, for they had seen 
nothing wilder than the hunting safaris 
of British East Africa. 


E did about three thousand miles 

on trains, boats and motors, but 

the most vivid part of the jour- 
ney, fourteen hundred miles of it, was 
done on foot, from Fort Portal, in 
Uganda, across the foothills of the Ru- 
wenzori Mountains, across the Semliki 
valley, through the Ituri forest on a new 
route, native and game trails, round and 
round in the mountains west of Lake 
Edward, then out on the administered 
ways over the Ruindi plains, past the 
gorilla mountains to Lake Kivu, south 
on Kivu, south over the Rusisi Moun- 
tains to Usumbura, on Lake Tanganyika. 

In all that country, everywhere that 
we wanted to go we had to walk, and 
everything that we wanted to take with 
us had to walk on the heads of our 
black carriers. In administered territor- 
ies carriers can be had for hire, though 
not always easily, but our porters—until 
we came to Ruchuru, above Lake Kivu 
—were utterly inexperienced and furi- 
ously reluctant villagers, whom we got 
from the chiefs to go from village to 
village. 

Money was nothing in their lives and 
ease was everything, and naturally they 
had no passion for work when they could 
sit at-home and let their wives work for 
them. So our life was a struggle to get 
men enough to move our goods, and 
then to keep and feed the men. Our 

(Continued on page 42) 





The Secret of Happy Old Age 





THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 





An Interview With an Amazing W oman of Seventy-eight Who Draws 
Heartening Conclusions From Her Own Experience and 


N San Francisco there lives 

a slight, grey-haired, clear- 

eyed woman of seventy- 

eight, who has become a 

new prophetess of her gen- 
eration of elders. She is Dr. Lil- 
lien J. Martin, emeritus profes- 
sor of Stanford University, psy- 
chologist, writer, globe-trotter, 
friend of Dr. David Starr Jordan 
and of President Hoover, the 
woman who refused to be shelved 
at sixty-five and who today is one 
of America’s most amazing old 
ladies. 

Dr. Martin demands an entire 
revaluation of the “evening of 
life,” and its meaning. She sees 
two wrong-headed attitudes to- 
ward old folks. One is the Chi- 
nese ideal that venerates the 
elders simply because of their 
grey hairs; the other is the 
American, that either repudiates 
its aged and casts them on the 
rubbish heap as worn and useless 
junk, or affectionately wraps 
them in protective wool. The 
right attitude is a proper respect 
for the wisdom and counsel old 
people can give, a respect that must be 
earned by the oldsters themselves. 

“Don’t smother old folks with love,” 
she admonishes, ‘“‘neither desolate them 
with neglect; give them status and re- 
spect them for what the years have made 
of them.” 

Dr. Martin has studied her subject as 
a scientist does. Aided by her assistant, 
Dr. Claire De Gruchy, and three other 
“field workers,” she went forth into the 
highways and byways of California to 
get subjects for close-up studies. Old 
men from park benches, old ladies from 
the poor farms, old dandies from the 
smart clubs, old dowagers from rich 
homes, old, lonely spinsters living at 
hotels, old couples in cottages—363 old 
folks in all between sixty and eighty-six 
were invited to visit her office in San 
Francisco’s downtown. They were told 
that a woman, herself well along in the 
seventies, wanted to know what other 
people as old as herself thought about 
life—would they come and talk it over 


From a Clinic for Old People 


By Max STERN 





Dr. Lillien J. Martin, who has good reasons for 
demanding a new attitude toward old age and its 
meaning 


with her? They came—a little aston- 
ished, a little shy perhaps, but they came 
gladly. 

Here in Dr. Martin’s office—an office 
set up, by the way, for her remarkable 
Child Guidance Clinic—she questioned 
them, first privately, giving them a free 
consultation, then, with the doors of the 
big office thrown open, in groups. And 
from talking freely with her, they came 
to talk freely with one another, spend- 
ing afternoon hours in informal discus- 
sion of their problems. For those still 
at work, evening clinics were held, and 
these visitors were taken to supper in a 
nearby cafeteria, where they sat about 
the tables in the glow of an after-dinner 
mood. Out of all this came revelation 
of the cause for an almost universal un- 
happiness among the aged. 

“Not more than three out of the en- 
tire group of 363 old people we ques- 
tioned were happy,” said Dr. Martin. 
“Why not? Briefly, because they were 
mentally out of harmony with the world 





in which they live. Whether re- 
tired and wealthy, whether coun- 
ty wards, or cherished elders of 
a loving family, whether club. 
men or park ‘bums’—all, with 
three possible exceptions, looked 
upon themselves as ‘has-beens.’ 
They were living in the past and 
had no status as vital, useful 
partners in society. Their unhap- 
piness was not physical, but spir- 
itual. They were not mentally 
functioning to their fullest capac- 
ity. They had accepted inhibi- 
tions set for them by the younger 
generations. ‘Their vast experi- 


ence in living was going to 
waste, and it naturally galled 
them. 

“The blame? It lies both 


with the younger and the older 
people. With the younger peo- 
ple for failure to realize that the 
great investment society has made 
in human beings can and should 
yield dividends to the end; with 
the older people in having failed 
to impress their value upon so- 
ciety as counselors, guides and 
mentors.” 

To get the answer to the problem of 
a happy old age, Dr. Martin believes one 
must begin in early life to prepare for 
the inevitable last scene which ll 
healthy humans hope to stage. And one 
must keep on living, learning, giving 
from the cradle to the grave. 


HE best example is Dr. Martin’s 

own vitally interesting self. She 

belongs to the “successful and 
happy old.” Born of a conservative New 
York family, she early displayed the spirit 
of a pioneer. 

She left her secure life and immediate- 
ly on graduation at Vassar pushed west- 
ward. Her first teaching job was in 
Omaha, then almost frontier. At Indi- 
anapolis “High” she found herself sit- 
ting at the feet of that grand old man 
of science, Dr. David Starr Jordan, and 
when he came west to be president of 
the young Stanford University she was 
among the faculty apostles who followed. 
When she was sixty-five, Stanford retired 
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April, 1930 
her as emeritus professor. She refused 
to take her seat on the shelf. 

Instead of telling herself, as do so 
many old people, that she had ‘earned 
a rest,” she kept right on living. She 
wrote on mental hygiene, delinquency, 
“The Training of the Emotions’’—learn- 
ing and getting joy out of the world. 
She took a trip around the world, and 
returning wrote about it in a_ book 
“Around the World With a Psycholo- 
gist.” She had also studied world trade 
while abroad, and, on her return, gave 
lectures to California business men on 
their neglected opportunities in the 
Orient. Her talk to the Foreign Trade 
Club was so packed with revealing facts 
that they printed it in pamphlet form 
and broadcast it. For six years she car- 
ried on her study of old people, and the 
result is a recent book called “Salvaging 


Old Age.” 


R. MARTIN’S imagination was 
so stirred by the social and eco- 
nomic experiments in Russia that 

last year she packed her valise again fon 
a trip to Sovietland. For five thousand 
miles she traveled across the steppe and 
down the Volga, to Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, through peasant villages, into 
schools, factories and counsel chambers. 
Always open-minded, she returned with 
new conceptions of this strange experi- 
ment in collectivism, and again she gave 
lectures and wrote. 

To conclude that this vital life is a 
mental one only would be erroneous. 
Two years ago she learned to drive a car. 
At seventy-six it’s no easy matter for a 
spinster to master the mechanics of driv- 
ing, yet she sat at it with all she had 
of persistence. After forty lessons and 
three examinations she got her driver's 
license. ‘Today she travels on her own 
in an open roadster! 

Dr. Martin is careful of her physical 
life, eats sparingly, exercises mildly and 
sleeps seven hours a day. But these 
things are in the background and she 
doesn’t believe in pampering herselt. 
“The reason so many old people over- 
eat and oversleep is that they have so 
littke else to do,” she says. “I eat what 
I like, but I don’t live to eat.” 

A Dr. Mascher, writing on old age 
problems, has said that there are three 
factors in preparing for old age. The 
first is mental stimulation, the second 
food and the third exercise. “Of these 
three the first and most important, you 
see, is mental stimulation,” says Dr. 
Martin. ‘All the emphasis heretofore 
has been placed on the physical. Every- 
one wants to make old people comfort- 
able, bring lotions for their eyes, oint- 
ments for their joints, soft food for their 
impaired digestion. Too few are con- 
cerned with providing mental nourish- 
ment that alone can give the full meas- 
ure of happiness. To broaden their in- 
terests, develop their sympathies, lift 
them from the dull routine of a vege- 








Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


This portrait of “Madame Adele” by Robert 
Vonnoh shows, an old age that is strong and 
courageous 


table existeitce, let them live, feel and 
expand, encourage them to be useful fac- 
tors in the progress of the race—this is 
the role of the younger generation that 
really desires to help the elders.” 

Dr. Martin finds three attitudes of 
aged Americans. One is an attitude of 
dread that seeks to conceal the wrinkles, 
dye the hair, postpone the evil day, ac- 
cepts old age as an inferior status. An- 
other is an opposite psychology of old 
people that assumes that by merely liv- 
ing long years they have earned venera- 
tion and deference. When this is with- 
held they become tyrannical and dog- 
matic, hark back to the “good old days,” 
demand prestige instead of earning it. 
A third attitude is one that Dr. Martin 
urges and exemplifies. This is to rejoice 
in liberation from the physical and emo- 
tional tyrannies of youth and look upon 
the joy of old age as a compensation 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Rembrandt painted this inimitable old lady 
who plainly had wise counsel for a brood of 
grandchildren 








for the storm and stress of earlier years. 


66 AM very happy,” smiles this 

near-octogenarian gentlewoman. 

No flapper grandma here, no ef- 
fort to conceal gray hair, wrinkled skin, 
that bit of stoop in her shoulders. But 
through her blue eyes comes a light di- 
rect from a fertile, active brain. When 
she talks she almost sparkles with anima- 
tion and zest. 

“I should consider it a calamity to 
have to go back to youth. I have joys 
that young people can never dream of. 
They are not physical joys, nor can I 
call them the ‘joys of contemplation.’ 
They come from a keen interest in every- 
thing about me—books, politics, travel, 
people, art, music, nature.” 

I asked her for a set of instructions to 
people contemplating old age. She 
smiled. 

“Begin by never shutting your mind 
to anything. People can get ‘old’ at 
twenty-five by becoming dogmatic, men- 
tally brittle, inhospitable to new ideas. 
Likew'se people can be young at ninety. 


66 Wy REPARE for old age by keep- 
ing the mind ever young, but 


don’t try to keep always young 
physically. The best friend of old peo- 
ple is not the physical culture expert but 
the adult education movement. Remem- 
ber that of the three things, mental stim- 
ulation, diet and exercise, the first is 
most important. Be interested and be 
interesting. 

“Don’t try to ‘forget your ills.’ It’s 
bad for the memory to forget anything. 
Fill your life with positive things. 

“Wealth isn’t the answer to a happy 
old age. The most miserable old people 
we found were the idle old men and 
ladies in clubs, hotels or in richly ap- 
pointed homes. The aged poor at least 
have the stimulation that comes from the 
need of scratching for the next loaf of 
bread. 

“Don’t be selfish. Selfishness spells 
intellectual stagnation at any age past 
physical maturity, and inevitably it 
brings unhappiness to adults. 

“Don’t try to postpone age by being 
jazzy and flapperish past your time, by 
wearing short skirts, lying about your 
age, using rouge and hair-dye. Look 
upon old age not as a physical condition 
but as a time of life peculiar to itself. 
with its special struggles, special useful- 
ness, special joys. 

“Get into the stream of life and stay 
in it till the end; then your more mellow 
judgments will be of value to your fel- 
lows. 

“Don’t slump or rest on your oars. 
We should rest as we go through life. 
A tired old man is one who hasn’t rested 
enough in youth. Too old to work? Is 
Edison? Ford? Justice Holmes? Were 
Clemenceau, Voltaire, Hugo, Tolstoy? 

“And don’t be afraid of life. Re- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Courtesy of the New York Public Library 
An old view of the White House, when there were more green fields in Washington than there are today 


EMBATTLED WASHINGTON 


W hile the Senate Wrangles Bitterly on the Tariff and Unemployment, the 
House Piles Bills at Its Door, and Wets and Drys Have Their 


Sav at “Educational” Hearings on Prohibition 


March 14, 1930 

FFICIALS and politicians in 
Washington have decided 

that what the country needs 

is bigger and better denuncia- 

tions. Every one has been so 

busy denouncing every one else in the 
strongest possible language that actual 
accomplishments could be written on a 
postage stamp. Perhaps this is a sign 
of political vitality. The Administration 
has denounced Congress for holding up 
important legislation while it haggles 
over the tariff; Senator Goff of West 
Virginia denounced the Senate coalition 
for “railroading through secret docu- 
ments’; Senator Blaine of Wisconsin de- 
nounced the regular Republicans for al- 
lowing “every selfish interest, every 
racketeer, to steamroller this bill through 
the Senate”; Senator Glass of Virginia 
denounced the President for his economy 
warning to Congress—“nothing more 
shameless has ever emanated from the 
White House within my thirty vears’ 


By CATHERINE I. HAcKETYT 


service in Congress’; Representative 
Tilson, Republican House floor leader, 
deploring the legislative jam in the Sen- 
ate, said he had ‘‘never known anything 
as bad as this”; and wets and drys have 
exhausted every superlative in denounc- 
ing each other before tke House Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Never have we heard so many super- 
lative denunciations from all quarters. 
Everything, it would seem, is for the 
worst in the worst of all possible worlds. 
Without comment, I note at this point 
that thirty-five senators and the whole 
House of Representatives are acutely 
conscious that there is a campaign for 
congressional elections in the offing. 

In the midst of this bitter political 
wrangling there occurred the death of 
William Howard Taft, the quieting for- 
ever of that famous, deep-throated 
chuckle which came from hidden wells 
of tolerance and affection and mirth. His 
passing in the twilight of a March day, 
tired out by overstrenuous years of public 


service, marked the loss to Washington 
of its most beloved character; the politi- 
cal tumult was stilled while the man 
who in his political life never denounced 
nor harangued was carried out to rest 
under the budding trees of Arlington. 
This simple scene stands out from all 
the dignified and beautiful pomp with 
which the nation honored him at his 
death: A brief session of the Supreme 
Court held by four justices, the other 
four being absent at the funeral of the 
late Justice Sanford, who died with 
tragic suddenness a few hours before 
Mr. Taft. The four men filing into the 
Supreme Court Chamber, headed by Jus- 
tice Holmes; past the black-draped chair 
of Justice Sanford, past the chair in the 
middle where so recently Mr, Taft had 
presided. The announcement by Justice 
Holmes-of the death of their brother, “a 
faithful worker who was born also to 
charm,” and the former Chief Justice 
who had “found relief from his hopeless 
illness in death.” “Such events must be 
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accepted in silent awe.” And then, “The 
court will be adjourned until Wednes- 
day at twelve o'clock when the matter in 
order will be taken up.” 

So the Supreme Court goes on, with 
its members who call each other 
‘brother’ saddened because they will not 
see again the tall figure of the gentle, 
genial Justice Sanford coming across the 
Capitol grounds with his pockets bulging 
with nuts to feed the squirrels, nor meet 
Mr. Taft walking very fast across the 
Plaza, pausing to explain that he wasn’t 
really hurrying to get anywhere, but just 
wanted to “keep my figure.” 

The legislative situation continues, 
alas, to have only one angle—the tariff, 
that Pandora’s box which was opened 
over a year ago. The tide of battle ebbs 
and flows in the Senate, with now the 
Republican regulars, rallied into an ef- 
fective fighting unit by Senator Grundy 
of all persons, now the Coalition, on top. 
Because of the strange rules which allow 
vote after vote on the same commodity, 
at this moment no one can say whether 
the bill when it goes to conference will 
represent what the Coalition calls 
“Grundy-ism,” that is, the highest pos- 
sible rates on the most possible things, or 
the determination of the Coalition to 
deny tariff favors to “the yammering, 
clamoring cohorts of big industry.” The 
final votes on sugar, oil, lumber, cement 
and aluminum which Senator Borah sees 
as “the key to the whole situation,” and 
the things that are done to those rates 
in conference, will mark the victory or 
defeat of the high protection Old Guard. 


Insurgency’s Tattered Flag 


HE past month has given a beau- 
tiful example of the way senatorial 
minds work when the interests of 
the dear old home state are involved. Of 
the dozen Republicans who broke from 
party ranks to give the Coalition its 
working majority in the first attack on 
the Finance Committee bill, only Borah, 
Norris, McMaster, Norbeck, Blaine and 
La Follette held the tattered flag of in- 
surgency aloft through the second votes 
on sugar, cement, oil and lumber. The 
pressure of the home state interests forced 
one after another of the Democrats and 
insurgents temporarily out of the opposi- 
tion ranks, while Senators Smoot and 
Watson, who have seen such things hap- 
pen before, sat by and smiled. The pres- 
tige of the Coalition has been weakened 
and so has its best campaign issue. After 
demonstrating to the country that it 
could write its own bill, the Coalition 
saw some of the most controversial rates 
gaining the support of its own members. 
This necessarily takes some of the popu- 
lar appeal from any campaign denuncia- 
tion of the iniquitous high tariff bill of 
the Republicans. 
Senator Pine of Oklahoma, recorded 
among the ayes in the votes for sugar, oil 
and cement rates, summed up the situa- 


tion of the Coalition in a few frank 
words: ““When the Coalition votes for 
the interest of Oklahoma I will vote 
with it. When it goes against Okla- 
homa’s interest I will go the other way. 
It is to Oklahoma’s interest to have a 
duty on oil.” 


Switching Votes 


OLD fast to your justified beliet 
in the essential integrity of Con- 
gress, and remember that such 

strange machinations as have been going 
on in the Capitol have good historical 
precedent in practically every tariff bill 
of the past, but have never been so fully 
aired and violently condemned before. 
The charges of “trading” in votes 
brought some senators to their feet 
bristling over the implication that they 
had voted to raise tariffs on important 
commodities from any other motive than 
that of protecting the high standard of 
American living, reducing unemploy- 
ment, et cetera. But the charges were 
believed by other senators. Caraway de- 
clared he had accurate information that 
eight senators had agreed to change their 
votes on sugar and vote for an increased 
tariff in return for votes on other com- 
modities in which they were interested. 
Senator Nye (R.) of North Dakota de- 
clared he had voted for the Smoot 
amendment in good faith, but would call 
for a reconsideration because of the re- 
ported deal on sugar, lumber and oil. “‘I 
cannot be found voting on the side with 
the dealers,” he said. 

Whether justly or not, the switch of 
ten votes on the sugar tariff and the in- 
crease from 3 to 27 ayes for putting a 
duty on oil are associated with a series 
of telegrams read into the Record by 
Senator Blaine of Wisconsin. Oil has a 
way of making dark blots on our national 
politics. Here are the telegrams, read, 
as Senator Blaine declared, not to cast 
aspersions on any senator, for “they are 
all, all honorable men,” but to show 
what has been going on behind the scenes 
as the oil lobby frantically pulled wires 
to get the tariff desired by the independ- 
ent producers. Dated February 14, 
from the assistant generalissimo of the 
lobby to a Texas producer: “Neither 
senator from Colorado will support the 
tariff. Cannot we bring some pressure 
to bear’? Dated February 19, from an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Colorado to lobby headquarters in 
Washington: “Waterman much inter- 
ested in your proposition. He wires that 
Oklahoma senators would see value of a 
sugar tariff in which Colorado and West 
are vitally interested. Follow this up.” 
Finally, from lobby headquarters to Col- 
orado: “Saw Mr. Waterman yesterday 
and believe have matters satisfactorily 
arranged for support of both Phipps and 
Waterman for oil, but nevertheless sug- 
gest that all support possible be given 
them from Colorado.” 
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President Hoover preserves a silence 
worthy of Calvin Coolidge on the matter 
of rates, in the face of desperate efforts 


to smoke him out. A newspaper article 
representing him as being pleased with 
the success of the Coalition in reducing 
rates was taken quite seriously by Sena- 
tor Grundy, who is extremely sensitive 
on tariff matters, in stony silence by 
Senator Watson, majority floor leader, 
and gleefully welcomed by Senator Pat 
Harrison, who comes from Mississippi 
where the Democrats are still low tariff 
people. ‘Even though this intimation 
has come through the side door,” he 
grinned across the aisle, “we are proud 
to have the President with us in this 
great fight.” 

On two occasions recently the Admin- 
istration has not shown that political 
sagacity which has kept Mr. Hoover 
silent on tariff rates. The White House 
warning that pending bills for addi- 
tional public appropriations would if en- 
acted lead to a forty per cent increase in 
taxes, antagonized even Administration 
supporters and enraged the Democrats. 
The President, they sputtered in a chorus 
with Senator Carter Glass as Chief 
Sputterer, must know that hundreds of 
bills are introduced in every session call- 
ing for government appropriations which 
no one remotely expects to be enacted. 
The bills rest placidly on committee 
shelves, and their authors can honestly 
say to their constituents that they have 
done their best for the pet projects of 
the home state, and the Federal Treas- 
ury is none the poorer. Senator Glass 
played his trump card in the announce- 
ment that the two committees on appro- 
priations, far from indulging in one of 
those orgies of spending so abhorrent to 
Mr. Coolidge, had actually trimmed 
$28,328,845 and 28 cents from the 
amounts recommended by the President 
in the appropriation bills. 


Distributing Blame 


GAIN, resentment was aroused by 
A the official statement of Secretary 

of Labor Davis that Congress is 
to blame for unemployment by its slow 
work on the tariff bill. The Democrats 
honestly regret business depression, but 
cannot be blamed for  unconcealed 
chortlings over the demonstration that 
Republicanism does not ipso facto insure 
prosperity, and even good Republicans 
who find it necessary to spend several 
hours discussing the duties on dried 
eggs and mushrooms do not admit that 
the industries which subsist on these 
products are suspending operations while 
they do it. The effort to find a goat for 
industrial depression is leading to hard 
feelings on all sides. Representative Jack 
Garner waggled an accusing finger to- 
ward the White House, where sundry 
Republican leaders had just discussed ap- 
propriations as they consumed breakfast 

(Continued on page 46) 
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(urrent Events 


v HE first of the month twelve hun- 
dred prominent men and women 
signed a cable to the American 

delegation at the London Naval Confer- 
ence in support of the reduction of naval 
armaments and the principle of confer- 
ence in case of threat of war. This 
cable was the result of a growing uneasi- 
ness among the people of this country 
interested in international cooperation. 
They feared the Conference was stray- 
ing away from its original purpose of re- 
duction of armaments and was drifting 
into a position where chief emphasis was 
on parity and where satisfaction with the 
principle of limitation was developing. 

That this criticism was likely to arise 
was apparently foreseen by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the chairman of the Naval Con- 
ference. In addressing our deputation 
of women when we presented our mem- 
orials at St. James’s Palace in February, 
he said: “We are faced with programs, 
we are faced with projects, we are faced 
with building plans. You must never 
forget that, when you judge the results 
of the Conference in terms of reduction. 
To reduce programs now is just as ef- 
fective as to reduce navies. Do remem- 
ber that projected programs are just as 
great a menace to the peace of the world 
as the actual building that up to the mo- 
ment has taken place.” 

Many and dramatic have been the 
crises through which the Conference has 
passed this month. The French delega- 
tion returned March 6 after a fortnight’s 
interruption, due to home difficulties. 
Hope revived among those interested in 
the successful continuance of the Con- 
ference when it was announced that M. 
Briand would take a more prominent 
part in negotiations. The French dele- 
gation announced that they would con- 
sent to a reduction of their demands in 
tonnage if the United States and Great 
Britain would agree to consult with one 
another in case of a threat of war. The 
United States refused to enter into any 
political agreement on the ground that 
such an agreement might be interpreted 
to mean that this Government had 
guaranteed the security of France. Great 
Britain shortly afterward gave out a 
similar statement. At first it was re- 
ported that M. Briand felt that his task 
was over and that he would return to 
France, as he had been particularly 
charged with the task of negotiating a 
political agreement. Mr. MacDonald 


then took matters in hand and after con- 
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The world and his wife ask “reduction” 


ferring with the heads of the various 
delegations, it was announced that M. 
Briand would remain in London and it 
was hoped that some sort of five-power 
agreement would be arrived at after all. 


AVING failed to get action from 
France, the next move on the part 
of some of the leaders was to see what 
could be done with Italy. Italy was 
suddenly forced into the limelight from 
the back seat she had held most of the 
time during the Conference. All the 
power of the leaders was brought to bear 
to try to get her to recede from the stand 
she had formerly taken. That stand was 
not to show her hand until France had 
set forth her schedule of needs and then 
to ask for parity with France. Like the 
United States, Italy has taken a liking 
to the word parity. The effectiveness of 
the arguments of the Americans seems to 
have been lessened by the frankness with 
which the Italians replied that if the 
United States had a right to wait and 
see what the British were going to de- 
mand, the Italians, with perfect logic, 
might assume the same position in their 
relation to France. 

The French stated in no uncertain 
terms that the demand for parity on the 
part of Italy was merely a matter of 
prestige and that France could not lower 
her figures until she knew what the 
Italians would demand. ‘The hope is 
expressed that Italy will either accept a 
theoretical position of parity or agree to 
postpone for later action her claims for 
a larger place in the sun. 


| ESS spectacular have been the nego- 
tiations between the United States 
and Japan, with Great Britain playing 





Japan 
entered the Conference with the idea of 
having her navy increased to seventy per 
cent of the British and American navies. 
By the give-and-take method of reaching 


a somewhat less interested part. 


an agreement, the United States and 
Japan have ironed out the differences 
that stood between them, and a compro- 
mise has been arrived at. Great Britain, 
it is understood, is satisfied with the ar- 
rangements worked out between the Jap- 
anese and the Americans, but her assent 
is somewhat conditioned on the outcome 
of the negotiations affecting the Euro- 
pean programs. 

The British have granted parity to the 
United States and a general understand- 
ing has been arrived at so that only de- 
tails remain to be adjusted between these 
two powers. If the British, Japanese 
and Americans remain in accord, a three- 
power treaty is practically assured. En- 
ergies in the future will be directed 
toward trying to satisfy France and Italy 
in order that a five-power agreement may 
be concluded before the delegations start 
for home. 


Japanese Elections 


HE Minseito party in Japan, led 

by Premier Hamaguchi, came out 

victorious in the general elections 
recently held in that country. This is 
the second election to be held since the 
Japanese were granted manhood suffrage. 
It is generally interpreted to be a vic- 
tory for liberalism for the present Gov- 
ernment has stood for conciliation in for- 
eign affairs, especially as far as China is 
concerned. It also means a strengthen- 
ing of the hands of the Japanese dele- 
gates to the Naval Conference. 














Haiti speeds the parting Americans 
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Agreement in Haiti 


N agreement has been reached in 
Haiti between President Borno 
and the responsible leaders of the 

opposition, by which Eugene Roy be- 
comes temporary president of that little 
iskand May 15. He will then under- 
take the reorganization of the govern- 
ment and provide for a popular election 
of a new Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties. This group under the Constitution 
elects the president. 

This was one outcome of the recent 
visit to Haiti of the American commis- 
sion appointed by President Hoover to 
see what plans could be worked out to 
end our intervention in the political af- 
fairs of the island. Constitutional gov- 
ernment was overthrown in 1915 when 
the marines first were sent to Haiti. 
Since then there has been continuous 
agitation and ill feeling growing out of 
the repression of the native population. 

The election of a new president is to 
take place at the earliest possible date so 
that it is expected that Haiti will have 


,a new government by fall ready to ne- 


gotiate with the United States relative 
to the reduction of our marine forces on 
the island. 

Cooperating with the commission ap- 





The King of Spain feels a little nervous 


pointed by President Hoover have been 
the leaders of the opposition to the Borno 
government, including many of the ex- 
tremists who are now reported to be sat- 
isfied with the results that have been ac- 
complished. M. Roy is a wealthy busi- 
ness man who has never been in political 


life. 


Unemployment and the “Reds” 


HE extent of unemployment in the 

United States has been a debatable 

question throughout the _ year. 
Earlier in the winter, President Hoover 
called leading business men of the coun- 
try to Washington and, as a result of 
their conference, a building program was 
mapped out to help stave off the lack of 
employment that was then prophesied 
would follow the crash in the stock mar- 
ket. A fortnight ago, Secretary of 








Labor Davis gave out the startling fig- 
ures of three million men without jobs 
in the United States. And other esti- 
mates place the figure higher. Mean- 
time the appropriation bills for the con- 
struction program have been caught in 
the tariff jam. 

Whenever there is widespread unem- 
ployment, extreme radicals are likely to 
make the most of the discontent that 
naturally comes with such economic dis- 
tress. Parades have been held in a num- 
ber of cities where the conditions have 
been the worst and, as a result, clashes 
with the police have been reported 
throughout the country. Police Com- 
missioner Whalen of New York has 
again stirred up the red hysteria by 
charges he made after a recent demon- 
stration in New York City to the effect 
that the Communists were boring from 
within the industrial corporations where 
they are working. He had gathered his 
facts, he said, from his secret service men 
who were secretly associating with the 
Communists. In the meantime, public 
opinion seems to have cooled down since 
the days immediately after the war and 
people are more prone to realize that the 
number of Communists in the United 
States is of very small proportion and 
the possibility of revolution in the 
United States is a fairy tale. 


The King in Spain 


S another royal family to be added to 
the long list that have passed into re- 
tirement since the world war? Events 

in Spain seem to be moving slowly but 
some say rather surely in that direction. 
Primo de Rivera was ordered out of the 
country before his recent death and a 
new dictator, General Damaso Beren- 
guer, has taken the helm. Students have 
been rioting throughout the kingdom, 
shouting “Death to the King.” 


Anti-Religion in Russia 


HE question of religious liberty in 
Russia has been challenging many 
of the church people both in the 
United States and England. The 
charge has been made that there is wide- 
spread persecution of the clergy in Russia 
and the ministers, priests and rabbis in 
many of the churches here have been 
praying for the restoration of religious 
liberty in that country. There seems to 
be little doubt that the Russian Govern- 
ment is aggressively atheistic in its poli- 
cies. ‘The question is how far the perse- 
cutions have really gone. The Russians 
have said that the punishment meted out 
to the priests has not been on account of 
religion but because of counter-revolu- 
tionary activities. ~The Younger Church- 
men in this country formally asserted 
their belief that anti-religious Commu- 
nism is a product of the failure of the 
churches to recognize their obligations 
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A feud of the desert is healed 


to the social and economic needs of the 
people. “Icor,” an organization devoted 
to the active support of the Russian Jews 
in their effort to settle on the land, says 
that “‘all the statements appearing in the 
press as to the alleged persecution of the 
Jews because of their religious convic- 
tions are but pure inventions.” 


Peace in the Desert 


FEUD of the desert has been 

ended. Had a Broadway pro- 

ducer managed the scene it could 
not have been better done. In the Per- 
sian Gulf, aboard a British man-of-war, 
the two great Arab leaders, King Feisal, 
of Iraq, and Ibn Saud, King of the Hed- 
jaz and Sultan of the Nedj, met and 
signed a treaty, thus settling a feud of 
many, many years’ standing between the 
two families. Ostensibly, the reason for 
meeting was to settle certain boundary 
difficulties. 

But back of that is there a deeper 
meaning? The Arab world has been 
divided into several camps. Last fall, 
after the difficulties in Palestine, it was 
declared by responsible leaders that a 
drawing together of the Arab forces 
would follow. 

Ibn Saud is looked upon by many as 
the strongest of the leaders among the 
Arab people. Under his leadership many 
of the wandering tribes have settled 
down to village life and the territory 
around Mecca has been cleaned up and 
organized. A natural leader, it remains 
to be seen how far his voice will control 
in future events in the Near East. 


Crisis in India 


HE Asiatic countries during the 
past decade have furnished their 
fair share of critical situations in 
the world of international events. Again 
India is in the limelight, and how serious 
the impending campaign of civil dis- 
obedience will turn out to be no West- 
erner can dare to forecast. The Indian 
Nationalist Congress has placed Mahat- 
ma Gandhi at the head of its campaign, 
and with a group of fervent followers 
(Continued on page 44) 
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From an etching by Joseph Pennell 


To the industrial smoke here is added the light haze 


from the open grates and coal stoves of countless private houses 


Six Hundred Years of Smoke 


How to Fight an Age-old City Nuisance 


OR over six hundred years the 

English people have had a 

smoke problem. In 1306 Ed- 

ward I, issued a proclamation 

prohibiting the importation of 

coal into London because of the smell 

and grime which it produced, and in 

1684 the people of that city petitioned 

Parliament to prevent coal from being 
brought into it. 

From that time to this theie has been 
a continuous agitation over the smoke 
question and it would appear that every 
possible aspect of this subject has been 
thoroughly studied. In these efforts 
American cities have done their full 
share. 

Nothing is more fascinating than to 
investigate the smoke nuisance. Under- 
takings of this kind possess the glamour 
of science and something of the thrill of 
a detective mystery. 

The first thing usually proposed is an 
inspection to detect the offenders against 
the smoke ordinance. If there is no 
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smoke ordinance, one is proposed. Here 
the difficulties begin. It is hard to say 
just what kind of ordinance should be 
drawn up. It is useless to provide that 
no smoke whatever shall be produced, 
for in many instances it is impracticable 
to prevent it. Most campaigns against 
smoke seek to stop only the worst offend- 
ers. There are so very many and the 
technical difficulties are of such a nature 
that it is impracticable to stop all. 

New York City’s ordinance provides 
against “dense” smoke, by which is 
meant smoke that one cannot see across 
as it leaves the chimney. It has no re- 
lation to fumes, gases or dusts which 
escape from chimneys. 

The second thing generally proposed 
is a fact-finding survey to measure the 
extent of the nuisance, the harm done 
and the fundamental reasons why there 
is a smoke nuisance anyway, so that 
remedial or, better, preventive measures, 
can be introduced. 

The literature of the subject is large: 


thousands of articles on smoke have 
been published in the scientific and tech- 
nical press. Coals, gases, soots, smokes 
and the atmosphere itself have been an- 
alyzed ; the stones and metals of bridges, 
cathedrals, and public buildings have 
been inspected to detect corrosions; 
vegetables, grasses, grains, flowers and 
trees have been experimented with to 
discover the harmful effects upon vege- 
tation; and meteorological observations 
have been made with the object of seeing 
how far the natural air currents or lack 
of them are responsible for the situation. 

Attempts are made to measure the 
smoky pollution of the atmosphere by 
weighing the solid deposits which take 
place from it on a given area in a stated 
interval of time, by counting the solid 
particles in a given volume of air and by 
filtering a known quantity of air through 
filter paper, sand or sugar, and by see- 
ing to what extent the sunlight is inter- 
fered with. 

Sometimes the economist comes for- 
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ward to calculate the cost. He finds 
out how many tons of coal are used; 
what percentage of its theoretical heat- 
ing value is lost through improper com- 
bustion; how many tons of smoky par- 
ticles are deposited per square mile per 
year and month, not only in the city 
but in the residential, industrial and 
other parts of the city; how much money 
is spent for soap because of soot; and 
how much oftener curtains have to be 
washed in town than in the country. 
The total bill is amazingly high. 

To some, all such calculations seem 
inadequate. They fail to take full ac- 
count of the injury done to merchandise 
and to the thousand and one objects 
which surround us and owe no small 
part of their value in our eyes and those 
of our friends to the fresh and clean 
appearance which they possess and which 
can never be fully restored after it has 
once been lost through smoke. Nor is 
the injury done alone by the smoky ma- 
terials. Most cleaning processes are 
themselves destructive. In the economic 
loss lies the strongest argument against 
smoke. 


The Why of Smoke 


HY, then, do we have a smoke 

nuisance? The answer is that, 

in spite of all the scientific and 
practical study which has been given to 
this subject, we do not yet know how to 
burn all the kinds of fuel which are sat- 
isfactory from other points of view, 
without producing smoke, unless we use 
large furnaces. 

It is not alone a question of law or 
ot law enforce- 
ment. Often 
the offender 
does not know 
how to put a 
stop to the trou- 
ble. The cause 
of smoking is 
not always the 
Some- 
times it is a 
faulty chimney, 
sometimes an 
improperly de- 
signed furnace, 
sometimes an at- 
tempt to burn 
more, or a dif- 
ferent kind of 
fuel than the 
furnace was de- 
signed for. 
Often the cause 
is improper fir- 
ing. Not. in- 
frequently there 
are no known 
devices which 
are capable of 
preventing 
smoke from the 


same. 


Courtesy of Frederick Keppel & Co. 


kind of fuel and grate which must be 
employed. 

A great deal depends on the size of 
the fire and, consequently, the amount 


There is no simple solution for 
the age-old smoke problem. It takes 
a vigilant Smoke Abatement Bu- 
reau to handle it. The part of the 
public is to get the Bureau. And 
now it is being found that greater 
danger to health and property lies 
in gases whose presence is hardly 
realized. Dr. Soper (see page +), 
who explains all this, is an authority 
on these unhappy by-products of 
civilization. 


of skilled attention which can be given 
it. No city has yet tried to keep every 
open grate and stove in the private 
houses from giving off smoke. Many, 
on the other hand, have turned their at- 
tention very successfully to the furnaces 
and boilers which are used by industrial 
works and buildings such as large hotels, 
large apartment houses and large depart- 
ment stores. Locomotives and_ boats 
have been a frequent cause of complaint 
and good work has been done to sup- 
press the nuisances they have produced. 

Smoke abatement is a subject which 
calls for a permanent cooperative move- 
ment on the part of the public and the 
city administration. It is not a proper 
subject for a brief and popular cam- 
paign, for unless eternal vigilance is ex- 
ercised, new sources of smoke will be 
continually arising. Experts are needed 
to show what can be done, insist that 
the proper remedies are employed, and 
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Pittsburgh, wreathed in rolling clouds of blackness from its factories and steel foundries, 
before practical measures were taken to prevent “dense” smoke. A magnificent subject 
for an artist but a challenge to city authorities 





From an etching by Joseph Pennell 
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see to it that correct preventive measures 
are used wherever practicable. Conse- 
quently, many cities have found it de- 
sirable to establish anti-smoke bureaus 
or, if the city is small, designate some 
person to give his whole time to the 
smoke question. Excellent work has 
been done by the smoke bureaus of Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Boston, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, and some other cities. To settle 
down to a well-considered and perma- 
nent educational effort to prevent smoke 
whenever and wherever possible is the 
third and final step which has been taken 
by cities in getting rid of the smoke 
nuisance. 


Soot Plus Gas 


ET us look at this subject a little 
L more closely in order to get a 
better view of the picture. By 
“smoke” is commonly meant the visible 
products of an incomplete combustion of 
fuel. Smoke has no definite composition 
but varies according to the fuel used, the 
supply of air, and other conditions. 
The solid matters which smoke con- 
tains include amorphous carbon, or soot, 
which is a black and more or less tarry 
compound. The particles of soot may 
be microscopic in size or larger than a 
five-cent piece. They readily adhere. to 
whatever they touch. It is the soot 
which makes most of the trouble com- 
monly attributed to smoke. Inasmuch 
as it has the power of absorbing gases, 
the soot may carry sulphur from the 
chimney gases and thus be the means 
of setting up irritating and corrosive ac- 


tions. To the 
soot which 
smoke contains 


are added ashes 
and cinders, 
which are car- 
ried up by the 
strong draughts. 

The gases 
prominently in- 
clude carbon di- 
oxide, carbon 
Ss = monoxide, su I- 
: phur dioxide 
and other sul- 
phur compounds 
and ammonia. 
It is largely to 
the sulphur, 
which, in the 
presence of rain, 
fog or other 
moisture, be- 
comes sulphuric 
acid, that the 
destructive pow- 
er of smoke is 
attributable. 

In England 
a large part of 


(Cont. p. 34) 
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Little Stories of Real People 


An Adventurous 
Educator 


By Marta SEaArRs 


GYPSY caravan, camped for the 

winter on the outskirts of the 

town where Kathryn McHale 
was teaching, led to a piece of research 
unique in the annals of education—and 
one of the most humanly interesting con- 
tributions of the many made by this doc- 
tor of philosophy and professor of educa- 
tion who is now the acting director and 
educational secretary of the American 
Association of University Women. 

The sight of those gypsy boys and girls 
running wild without benefit of the 
three R’s aroused Dr. McHale to action. 
She made up her mind to find out for 
herself, with scientific accuracy, just 
how much these wandering urchins 
knew. So she went to their camp and 
made friends with them. She was as- 
tonished at the amount of knowledge 
these children had which the ordinary 
child lacks, and at the denseness of their 
ignorance in other directions. It in- 
trigued her to learn that every gypsy 
girl is trained by her mother to the pro- 
fession of fortune telling, that every boy 
is taught by his father to be a tinker, 
and that this method has been handed 
down from time immemorial. 

On those rare occasions when the law 
did manage to catch these gypsy young- 
sters and force them into schools, boys 
and girls of sixteen and seventeen were 
more than likely to find themselves in the 
first grade soleiy because of a lack of suf- 
ficient reading and ’riting and ’rithmetic. 
Thus pupils who really knew the geog- 
raphy of the United States as well as, 
and often better than, the teacher; pupils 
whose knowledge of mechanics permitted 
the taking apart and reassembling of an 
automobile ; who knew how to keep with- 
in the law (because they knew the laws) 
of county and municipality; and pupils 
who, moreover, were quite capable of 
earning their own living if the necessity 
arose, had to have their fierce gypsy pride 
lowered by associating with a group of 
tiny tots and tads struggling with the 
mysteries of the alphabet. Then she 


began to wonder about the children of 
other wandering families, and the result 
was a scientific investigation not only 
of gypsies, but of beet, fruit, and cot- 
ton pickers, and even the children of 
canal boat dwellers. 


Results showed that 





they did not differ from other children 
in the fundamentals of native intelli- 
gence, but that the verbal intelligence 
test was a less adequate measure of their 
intelligence than the performance test 
since standard vocabulary is a school 
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achievement. These children of migra- 
tory habit seem more adept in their ex- 
perience about people and things than 
do school children. 

Miss McHale is also the first psy- 
chologist who has ventured into the al- 
most unexplored field of the psycho- 
physical traits of endocrine children: 
those poor unfortunates with the muscu- 
lar development of grown-ups and the 
mentality of their actual ages. Children 
whose problems are so little understood 
that they are being constantly haled into 
court. 

Unquestionably the characteristic 
which marks this brilliant woman as 
apart from the rank and file of women 
scholars, is the rhythm of her life; its 
perfect orderliness; its well-rounded 
program. She always knows what she 
is going to do and does it. There is an 
air of serenity about her that goes well 
with a speaking voice so musical that 
some one has said, ““Were Dr. McHale 
to repeat the alphabet even, I should 
listen enthralled.” 

Beginning at a much earlier age than 
is now permitted, Dr. McHale has fol- 
lowed the profession of teaching—from 
kindergarten, through the elementary 
and the secondary schools, college and 
university, to a chair of education. She 
began teaching because she wanted to 





teach more than anything else. She 
loved it. It has never been her only 
means of living, but it has always been 
the vital thing in her life. 

B. S., M. A., and Ph. D. from Co- 
lumbia University—Dr. McHale took 
the three degrees in five years residence, 
and has acted as professor of education 
at Columbia University summer sessions 
for eight years. She obtained a leave of 
absence from her post as professor of 
education at Goucher College, Balti- 
more, to accept her present position. 

The success with which her academic 
life has been kept in perfect balance with 
her social life is due to her unusually 
wide perspective, and her lack of sym- 
pathy for the idea that a woman scholar 
must cease to regard marcels and mani- 
cures, clothes and cosmetics as important. 

Though playing tennis is one of her 
diversions, and she has attained renown 
in local and state matches, her greatest 
sport is motoring. She has driven her 
automobile across the continent five 
times and she thinks nothing of so short 
a trip as that which takes her from her 
Washington headquarters to her home 
in Logansport, Indiana. Her fondness 
for travel has made her as familiar with 
the motor routes of Europe as with the 
Lincoln and National Highways. Last 
summer she drove a five-gear-shift, right- 
hand-drive foreign car from Paris to 
Madrid by way of the Oriental Pyrenees 
—a jaunt that she pronounces to be the 
most dangerous in all her experience— 
and maybe the most enjoyable. 


Consultant in 
Make-Believe 


By MartHaA CANDLER 


HE joy of make-believe, so pre- 

cious to childhood, comes nowhere 

into such free and glorious expres- 
sion as in play-acting. Every public 
playground in every city should, there- 
fore, have its own Little Theatre, in the 
opinion of Mabel Foote Hobbs. 

A pioneer among the very few women 
engaged in the new profession of drama- 
tic consultant, she heads the Community 
Drama Service of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. In 
her office at 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, she answers many thousands 
of want-to-know letters every year. To 
this job she brought a brilliant exper! 
ence in directing children’s theatre work. 
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She no longer does field work, but late- 
ly she has left her desk long enough to 
conduct demonstrations in Children’s 
Playground Theatres in cities not too 
far from New York and she has con- 
ducted others in remote villages (where 
she has gone to rest from dramatic ac- 
tivities), leaving in each a permanently 
precious gift for the socially starved 
youngsters. 

When the people of Everytown hear 
the details, they find her conviction— 
and often her activities—contagious. No 
expensive stone or brick building is a 
necessity. Nor other expense. In the 
enchanted land where Cinderella always 
captivates the Prince—where sprites and 
fairy godmothers make free of the broad 
daylight, all that is needed is an imagi- 
nary curtain going up on a stage that 
isn’t there. 

So, let’s stand and look on while, in 
the company of an eager bevy of chil- 
dren of from six to fourteen, whom she 
has just met, Mrs. Hobbs moves, sug- 
gesting, encouraging, only occasionally 
advising. A shady spot with a leafy 
bough for a backdrop has been selected. 
There is a carpet of grass, and two 
bushes here for entrances and exits; two 
over there. The stage, about 20 by 13, 
is gravely marked off. The scene is an 
enchanted garden. Or, with a rug- 
draped drygoods box, it speedily becomes 
a throne room. A chair and a table 
transform it into a cottage. (On an 
East Orange, New Jersey, playground 
where one of the first demonstrations 
was conducted, a chicken wire fence, 
shutting off a neighboring garage. 
proved a splendid frame for boughs and 
vines for outdoor scenes, and for cur- 
tains for interiors.) Mrs. Hobbs is 
: speaking: 
| “In such a theatre, plays are given 
that awaken in children wonder and joy, 
appreciation of literature and the arts, 
and give them, above all, the satisfac- 
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Courtesy of the Playground and Recreation Association of America 
Mrs. Hobbs reading children’s plays to a group at a New Jersey playground 


tion of self-expression. The plays may 
be unbelievably simple. All that is nec- 
essary is that they should be good.” Ex- 
haustive research accompanying the dem- 
onstrations has resulted in appropriate, 
well-classified bibliographies. ‘These are 
to have wide use, if Mrs. Hobbs is right 
in thinking that “it seems almost in- 
evitable that the Children’s Theatre 
Playground is to become as much a part 
of the playground as the ball diamond 
and the tennis court.” 

“And now for the play!” She gives 
a dramatic reading of ‘“The Pussy Cat,” 
from the “Book of Plays for Little Ac- 
tors,’ by Johnson and Barnum. At once 
all is action. Characters are discussed, 
“props” are improvised, a_ half-dozen 
casts are formed, and before the after- 
noon has slipped by every cast has given 
a performance, with made-up dialogue. 
‘“‘Next time” is going to be wonderfully 
different. Lines will be learned, and 
essential properties provided, such as 
specs for the old Nurse. Each cast will 
give its presentation and then, after a 
vote on the best character interpreta- 
tion, will come an “‘all star” production. 

A carefully rehearsed program of 
three one-act plays, with fathers and 
mothers present, will follow, and other 
happy enterprises, some formal, some 
spontaneous, now that this small bit of 
grass has become a charmed spot. No 
child will ever come to it except for 
pleasure. There is no compulsion, ever. 
Once established, its uses multiply. One 
of the happiest of them, says Mrs. 
Hobbs, is as a place for imaginative 
play, a substitute for the old, priceless, 
now sadly lacking attic or back yard. 

“There’s the ‘stunt party,’ too, that 
will become the Playground Revue. And 
the dramatized history lesson. And so 
many other things. But you will dis- 
cover them all before you have been ex- 
perimenting with the idea long in your 
town.” 
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Mary Arnold, 


Cooperator 
By ConsTANCE MARSHALL 


IRST a social worker told me about 
them, then an architect, and then 

a magazine editor said to me, “Oh, 

you really must eat at one of these co- 
operative cafeterias. They are so shin- 
ing and bright, and the food is so good.”’ 

So I did. And when, later, I told 
Mary Arnold, the general manager and 
founder of the cooperative restaurants, 
about these recommendations from my 
nicest friends, she said, “Of course. All 
the people who eat with us are the nice 
kind.” 

I smiled politely but she was in earn- 
est. “Really,” she said. ‘Why, I can 
go out on the street and pick them from 
the faces I see. They all come from the 
same kind of homes, I am sure. They 
are all the nicer middle-class people.” 

Like attracts like, proverbially, and 
Miss Arnold being an extremely nice 
person herself, this is no doubt natural. 

If Miss Arnold hadn’t turned out to 
be a business woman she might have been 
a very compelling saleswoman or teach- 
er or lecturer. She has that kind of ef- 
fect on people. But she never would 
have been any of these things—at least 
not for long, because she doesn’t want to 
talk, she wants to do things. And not 
to do the same thing more than once, 
but to move on. 

During the war, she and Miss Mabel 
Reed (who is still her co-worker) were 
in Ithaca, New York, running a little 
food shop for Cornell students. In 1919 
they came to New York City and with 
$3,100 borrowed capital started a little 
cafeteria here, agreeing beforehand that 
if successful it would be turned into a 
(Continued on page 44) 
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ditorially Speaking 


Unemployment 
O F course it goes without saying that if we were 


really an ordered society there could be no such 

thing as mass unemployment—hundreds of 
thousands of men and women willing to work for 
whom the work is lacking, forced to walk the streets 
in a dreary search for employment, and to seek the 
tragic help of bread lines and night shelters. Some 
one has said that our Department of Agriculture can 
tell us how many hogs we have, and our Department 
of Commerce how many businesses, but there is no one 
to say how many unemployed we have. For the varia- 
tion in the figures recently offered as estimates is clear 
enough proof that there is no certain knowledge behind 
them. Secretary of Labor Davis gave 3,000,000 as the 
figure one day, and a few days later, 1,250,000. Be- 
sides, the President’s statement that unemployment ex- 
ists in only twelve states suffered under the shrewd 
thrust of Miss Frances Perkins’s comment that natural- 
ly the twelve great industrial states would be the worst 
sufferers. 

As for remedies, proposal follows proposal, confer- 
ence succeeds conference, and nothing fundamental, ca- 
pable of preventing rather than alleviating, is accom- 
plished. The obvious immediate measure for the pres- 
ent distress—the inauguration of public works, which 
President Hoover seeks to further—is held up by de- 
lays in Congress, by political obstruction. Meantime, 
though the encouraging word is given out that the 
worst is over, acute misery still mars our prosperity. 
Perhaps here is a human subject to which women’s 
groups might turn for intensive study, and with a de- 
mand for action—both immediate and for the future. 


* * a 


It’s the Goodwin Bill Now 


HO should administer the maternity and in- 
W fancy work that was done under the Sheppard- 

Towner bill? The Children’s Bureau did it, 
admirably. In the long months since the expiration of 
the law, there has been no suggestion—until recently— 
that any one else should do it. The Jones-Cooper bill, 
which expired with the special session, left the ma- 
ternity and infancy work in the hands of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. This bill had been warmly approved 
by women’s organizations. Then, in mid-February, 
Representative Cooper introduced into the House a 
startlingly different bill that apparently transfers this 
work to the Public Health Service, and in such vague 
terms that one can not be sure that this particular serv- 
ice would be carried on at all. 

The proposal came as a distinct shock to the many 
women who believe that the Children’s Bureau, staffed 
by women, is the proper agency for carrying on this 
splendid work. ‘There has been nation-wide protest, 
which should now take the form of endorsement of a 
new bill introduced in the House by Mr. Goodwin of 


Minnesota, providing for a re-enactment of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act. Write to your Congressman call- 
ing for the passage of H. R. 10574. 
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The Revolving Senate 


T is an odd spectacle that the Senate presents in 
voting two or three times on the same commodity 
rate in the tariff bill. Acting as a committee of 

the whole, it votes first on each schedule of the bill as 
reported by the Finance Committee, with separate votes 








in order on any commodity when called for. ‘Then it 
resolves itself again into the Senate, and amendments 
on any item are in order betore the vote is taken on 
the entire bill. Again, any Senator who has voted fo: 
an amendment may move its reconsideration. So we 
had the Senate reversing itself on cement, voting an 
increase in the sugar tariff after it had voted to retain 
the present rates, with a third vote barely staved off. 
Senator Swanson of Virginia had a plan to amend the 
rules to forbid separate votes upon items already voted 
on in the committee of the whole; Senator Borah 
thought the proposal had merits; but it takes more than 
merit to put over such a revolutionary idea. A political 
historian could probably explain the inherent logic in 
this practice, but to casual observers it is inexplicable. 
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Work for Prisoners 


HY should the law-abiding people of a state 

be burdened with the support of criminals in 

its prisons? In all the recent accounts of the 
troubles and uprisings of prisoners, notably in Colo- 
rado and New York, one reads that most of the men 
are idle, with nothing to occupy their hands and 
thoughts except mischief making. Yet plans for pre- 
venting prison riots say little. about furnishing work 
for prisoners, but deal with severer punishment, with 
eighty-foot walls and tear gas. 

One does not need to argue the value of work to 
the individual. There is nothing which puts a man 
on the way to be an honest citizen like work well done 
and paid for, nothing which contributes more to self- 
respect. Admittedly it is not easy to supply such work 
in a prison, especially with the strong opposition of 
trade unions, but it would seem that intelligent plan- 
ning might at least make prisoners supply their own 
needs. Certainly they could raise much of their own 
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tood and make their own clothes—yes, and build their 
own prisons. Such a plan would take away many 
political jobs, but what relief to the tax budget! 

Even more important would be the curative effect 
work would have on prisoners themselves. Then, if 
the work could be developed so prisoners could earn 
money and contribute to the support of their families 
outside the prison one more milestone would be passed 
on the way to the millennium. 


Good News for Haiti 


LONG credit mark for commissions. ‘The 

commission that President Hoover sent to Haiti 

to find a way of adjusting our relations with 
that oppressed island, started home at the end of two 
weeks with something definite accomplished. The work 
is not finished, of course, but President Borno, the pup- 
pet ruler upon whom we have pulled the strings, has 
agreed to leave office, a temporary president has been 
appointed, and the way opened for a regular election 
and the restoration of some degree of self-government. 
The Haitians are naturally rejoiced, seeing even afar 
off the end of our intervention, and so are Americans 
to whom occupation of Haiti has long been intolerable. 


‘ ‘ ’ 
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Read the Labels! 


T is one thing to have a good law like the Federal 
| Food and Drugs Act, and another to make it 
work. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, via W. R. M. Wharton, one of its officials, 
and the National Broadcasting Company, told women 
this right in their homes the other day. This Act was 
put through for the protection of consumers, but it is 
of no avail unless said consumers read the labels on 
the products—and bring brains to that reading. 

“If we could develop a widespread movement for 
intelligent label reading in this country,” said Mr. 
Wharton, “and for the intelligent application of the 
information obtained by label reading, the consumers 
of the nation would save millions of dollars a year, 
and the cause of truthful labeling of foods would be 
promoted more effectively than in any other way.” 

He urges the formation of ‘“‘read-the-label” commit- 
tees in clubs as the best means of securing the pro- 
tection that the Government affords. It is certainly 
fair enough, to put it up to us. If the Government, 
with the close cooperation of city and state food and 
drug control departments, stands ready to protect our 
food supply, to prevent the sale of poisonous or dele- 
terious or adulterated or misbranded food and drugs, 
we can surely give them such simple cooperation. 


‘ 
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Uncertainty at London 


HE news from the London Naval Conference 
changes like a kaleidoscope. The hoped-for five- 
power pact faded when the United States and then 
Great Britain refused the French demand for a politi- 
cal agreement that the powers will consult with one 
another in the event of war—the price of French sur- 
render of a heavy naval increase. Yet it is still officially 


the goal of the Conference. There were days of talk 
of a three-power agreement, leaving France’s building 
program to her own determination. Japan, and 
France, shot holes in that plan. Yet this is still pos- 
sible. At the moment of going to press, there is even 
bewildering talk of a “double four-power pact!” 

It isn’t a radiant prospect, and it would be a rash 
person who would predict the outcome. But there is 
still the hope that someone may cut through the difh- 
culties with a bold policy, based on the solid fact that 
all these nations have recently signed a pact to outlaw 
zar/—a fact that seems in eclipse behind talk of battle- 
ships, cruisers and parity. 

One thing is certain—the peoples of the world will 
not be content without positive results. ‘They want 
relief from the burden of armaments. If not fhis 
Conference, then the next! 
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Should Wealthy Men W ork? 


N her answer to the question, Have women a right 
to take men’s jobs? in this number, Frances Per- 
kins opens up many lines for further thought. We 

are asking a number of other people to follow them, 
carrying on the discussion. Meantime, one small re- 
flection: One often hears the contention that women 
with incomes of their own, or husbands who are ‘“‘good 
providers,” should never work outside their homes, for 
fear of depriving some necessitous man or woman of 
work. To this, without searching deeper, one returns 
the question: What about the young man witn ampie 
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income, or a father who is willing to foot the bills? 
Do we ask him to renounce the privilege of working 
in the broker’s office or the bank, because he might 
displace some girl or poorer man? If not, why not? 

There seems sound sense in the suggestion made by 
Miss Perkins elsewhere that in times of stress subsi- 
dized women should not take unskilled jobs. That is, 
that they should not risk taking the work of hard- 
driven girls who are finding it difficult to secure the 
necessary routine work for existence, but should fit 
themselves for some higher grade of work which their 
own individual abilities justify their taking. But this, 
too, is sound sense for the subsidized man. 


* Ok Ok 


Hail the New Planet! 


HEN a new planet is discovered, it is not as 

some flaming portent in the heavens, but as a 

very tiny blotch of light on a photographic 
negative, registered by an extremely delicate instru- 
ment. Which only adds to the marvel. We think 
that contemplation of some of the billion-mile facts of 
the solar system should be at least a monthly exercise, 
as an offset to petty tendencies. Thanks to the farm 
boy from Kansas for this month’s stimulus. 
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The National Honor Roll 


ROM the states of their birth or residence, and from 

the realms of their service have come many dis- 

tinguished nominations for the National Roll of 

Honor. In addition to those announced last month 

in these pages, the League this month announces 
these nominees as worthy of the designation of leaders in the 
political emancipation and education of women. 


Iutinois NoMINATES FLorA SYLVESTER CHENEY 

Because of her unbeatable perseverance in establishing the 
lilinois League in the face of misunderstanding and opposition, 
because she was an effective citizen, practical yet idealistic, 
whose abilities were recognized by her election to the legis- 
lature. 


I:tinois NoMINATES KATHERINE HANCOCK GOooDE 

Because as a member of the Legislature of her state she 
embodied the ideal cherished by the multitude of women who 
worked for the franchise, because her public service was guided 
by high intelligence and sympathy, because she was regarded 
as one of the state’s ablest speakers on women’s place in gov- 
ernment. 


MassacHusetts NoMINATES JULIA WarD Howe 

Because she was the author of the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” and a leading abolitionist, and because, as a writer, 
speaker and leader, she was always a great force moving in a 
directed course. 


MassAcHusEtTts NoMINATES Mary A. LIVERMORE 

Because she established and edited the: Agitator, the first 
journal to be devoted to the emancipation of women, because 
she received national recognition as an associate commissioner 
of the United States Sanitary Commission during the Civil 
War. 


MassAcHusetTts NoMINATES MAaup Woop Park 

Because she was founder of the Equal Suffrage League in 
Women’s Colleges and president of the Boston branch, because 
as chairman of the Congressional Committee of the National 
American Woman’s Suffrage Association she was largely re- 
sponsible for the passage of the nineteenth amendment by the 
Congress, because she was the first president of the National 
League of Women Voters. 


MicHicANn NomMiInaTes Mrs. WILBUR BROTHERTON 

Because she devoted her life to the cause of woman suffrage, 
because her faith and optimism was and continues to be an 
inspiration to her fellow workers. 


MINNEsoTA NoMINATES ELIZABETH W. HArRIsoNn 

Because of her philanthropy and spirit, her illustrious serv- 
ice in the community and the church, because of her active 
work in the cause of suffrage from girlhood to enfranchise- 
ment. 


Grows 


Minnesota NoMINATES ETHEL Hurp 

Because of her pioneer work in medicine and in suffrage, 
because of her service to humanity as neighbor and citizen, 
because of her sympathetic support of the work of the League 
of Women Voters. 


MINNESOTA NoMINATES ISABEL LAWRENCE 

Because for forty-seven years in Minnesota, in Maine, and 
in New York, she was a teacher of teachers whose influence 
to this day is making itself felt over the entire United States, 
because her contribution to the cause of education in the state 
of Minnesota has been conspicuous. 


Minnesota Nominates Emity H. Noyes 

Because of her long and loyal service in behalf of suffrage 
and making the vote effective for good government, as presi- 
dent and later as honorary president of the county suffrage 
association, and as a director from its inception of the Min- 
nesota League of Women Voters. 


Missourt NoMINATEs EpNA FIsCHEL GELLHORN 

Because she is Missouri’s most valuable woman citizen, be- 
cause her kindliness, her faith in democracy, her interest in 
youth and in education, her gift of oratory, her infectious en- 
thusiasm and genius at organization, influence each task she 
accepts and make cooperation with her a joyous adventure. 


Missourt NoMINATES LUELLA St. CLAIR Moss 

Because she has been a president of two colleges, because she 
has been the only woman from Missouri to be nominated for 
Congress, because she has served two terms as the state League 
president. 


‘TENNESSEE NOMINATES ANNE DALLAS DUDLEY 

Because she made popular an unpopular cause as evidenced 
in the growth of the Nashville Suffrage League under her 
presidency from nine members to twelve hundred members in 
four years, because she was first woman delegate-at-large to 
a Democratic National Convention, because she was one of 
ten women appointees to the National Women’s Liberty Loan 
Committee. 


TENNESSEE NOMINATES ABBIE CRAWFORD MILTON 

Because she was a successful president of the state suffrage 
League, securing an extra session for ratification, and also 
president of the first Legislative Council of Tennessee women, 
securing the passage of five out of seven advocated bills, and 
because she believes in the future of the League. 


TENNESSEE NOMINATES KATHERINE BURCH WARNER 
Because she was an untiring war worker along with suffrage 
activities, an impressive and eloquent public speaker for both 
causes and known as the “Victory War President” of the state 
suffrage League. 
Other nominees will be announced at the Tenth-Anniversary 


Convention in Louisville, April 28 to May 3. 
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Vigilance in a Crisis 

HREE days after the Seventy-first Congress convened, 

bills for the renewal of appropriations for maternity and 

infancy hygiene were introduced. Months of helpless 
inaction have followed. Now the jam occasioned by the long 
tariff debate is broken. Legislative developments follow each 
other so rapidly that it would take a daily bulletin to record 
them. 

But in the situation there are certain fundamentals. Never 
again must the problem of safeguarding the lives of mothers 
and infants be suffered to fall into the condition of neglect 
which preceded the inauguration of the Federal program. 
That is one fundamental. A second is that such a program 
must be administered sympathetically and energetically as well 
as skillfully. 

As our government is organized today, the Children’s Bu- 
reau is the place for such administration. The Act which 
created the Bureau charged it with “all matter pertaining to 
the welfare of children and child life,” the intent being to 
make a unified approach to all phases of child welfare. ‘“Ques- 
tions of infant mortality, the birth rate, diseases of children” 
are specifically mentioned. 
Through the epoch-making 
studies of the Bureau and 
through its efficient organization 
and administration under the 
Sheppard-Towner Act the ma- 
chinery of Federal and state co- 
operation for the hygiene of ma- 
ternity and infancy has _ been 
created. During seven years, it 
has more than proved its worth 
in this highly specialized service. 

It was a rude shock, there- 
fore, when on February 14 Mr. 
Cooper, author of the measure 
supported by the League of 
Women Voters and numerous 
other organizations, introduced 
a second measure wholly at 
variance with their position. In- 
timations of administrative sup- 
port made the situation more 
disturbing. Vague in termi- 
nology, the bill transfers mater- 
nity and infancy hygiene to the 
Public Health Service and 
gives no assurance that any of 
the appropriation will actually 
be used for that work. 

The storm of protest from 
all over the country which 
greeted the introduction of this 
proposal is fair notice to those 
who will act upon the measure 
of the depth of the conviction 
which women have on this mat- 
ter. To women the new bill is 
a sign of the persistent tendency 
to ignore what to the friends of the work seems most funda- 
mental. It is not strange, it is even very natural, that this 
legislation should be woman’s concern. Women are in a posi- 
tion to realize the poignancy and the tragedy of the problem. 
No problem which has come to women as voters is more ap- 
propriately a test of their capacity. 





A new bill introduced in the House by Mr. Goodwin of 
Minnesota on March 7, H. R. 10574, provides for a re-enact- 
ment of the Sheppard-Towner Act and is in line with the bill 





Mrs. Maud Wood Park was the official representative of the 
League in the demonstrations on independent nationality ar- 
ranged at the Hague Codification Conference by the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizens/ip 
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favorably reported by the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce a year ago. It is expected that this third bill will 
clarify the situation created by the two inconsistent bills intro- 


duced by Mr. Cooper. 


Louisville Wins Model ““Tab” Law 


EADLINES two inches high across the front pages of 
Louisville's papers on February 26 proclaimed, “City’s 
Model Registration Bill Becomes Law—Leaders in 
Move See Act Signed—League Thanks Friends.”” The Gov- 
ernor’s signature made law the bill which had passed the Sen- 
ate unanimously and the House without a dissenting vote. 
‘This victory crowned two years of skillful planning and 
daily activity on the part of the League of Women Voters 
begun in 1928 after the Governor had vetoed a registration 
bill for partisan reasons. The recent campaign was led by 
Mrs. Elsie A. Zinsmeister, President of the Louisville League, 
Mrs. Herbert E. Ottenheimer, Chairman of the League’s 
Committee on a Model Permanent Registration Law, and 
Mrs. Frederick J. Corl, all expert in publicity and persuasive 
with legislators. 





Authorities had often declared 
Louisville’s old law one of the 
worst in the United States. Its 
new registration system em- 
bodies the best points of many 


systems now in operation, 
adapted to the special political 
requirements of the city of 
Louisville. The whole cam- 
paign was centered around 
“seven points” in a good regis- 
tration law. 

The bill embodying these 


points resulted from thorough 
investigation by various groups. 
A bi-partisan committee ap- 
pointed by Mayor Harrison at 
the instigation of the League 
worked for nine months on the 
problem, consulting registration 
officers, members of both parties, 
and experts. Some of the com- 
mittee members actually visited 
Milwaukee and Duluth to see 
systems in operation. Through- 
out these months League study 
groups were at work. Finally, 
the Mayor’s Committee pre- 
sented its tentative draft to the 
League, minor changes were 
agreed upon by all concerned, 
and the League became its 
sponsor. 

Questionnaires to candidates, 
interviews, speeches before 
groups all over the state and 
other steps familiar to League 
members led to the introduc- 
tion of Senate Bill No. 1 in January, 1930. On the twenty- 
second the Senate unanimously approved the measure. A month 
later, a crisis was over when the House Committee which 
had been tied two weeks reported out the League’s bill in 
preference to one sponsored by its remaining opponents, and 


.it was passed without a dissenting vote. The spring and sum- 


mer months will see the machinery set up that will help Louis- 
ville citizens to realize Mrs. Ottenheimer’s ideal of “Govern- 
ment by consent of the governed, which is the very corner- 
stone of Democracy.” KATHERINE A. FREDERIC 








[This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 


The League is not responsible for any- 


thing else printed in the Woman's Journal and the Woman’s Journal is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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For Service to Education 


N recognition of her work to cure 

illiteracy in Southern states, Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, has been awarded the Ella 
Flagg Young medal for distinguished 
service to education, by the National 
Council of Administrative Women in 
Education. Mrs. Stewart is founder of 
the famous “Moonlight Schools” (see 
the Woman's Journal tor March, 1926) 
and is Director of the National Illiter- 
acy Crusade. 


Mrs. Dennett Vins 


EVERSING the decision of the 

lower court, the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals has unanimously 
dismissed the case against Mrs. Mary 
Ware Dennett, convicted last April for 
sending “an obscene, lascivious and 
lewd” pamphlet, “The Sex Side of Life,” 
through the mails. (See the Woman's 
Journal for February, 1929.) The 
pamphlet, originally written by Mrs. 
Dennett for her own sons, was used as a 
basis for sex instruction by the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, Epworth League, various 
health departments and public and pri- 
vate schools. In handing down the de- 
cision of the court, Judge A. N. Hand 
wrote: “The defendant’s discussion of 
the phenomena of sex is written with sin- 
cerity of feeling and with an idealiza- 
tion of the marriage relation and sex 
emotion. We think it tends to rational- 
ize and dignify such emotions rather than 
to arouse lust.” Mrs. Dennett is still 
under indictment in the lower court 
which had recommended carrying the 
case to the United States Supreme Court. 
But her bail is cancelled and she is free 
to continue mailing out her pamphlet. 


Canada’s Woman Senator 


HEN the first woman senator in 

the western hemisphere (not 
counting the late honorary Senator Fel- 
ton) took her seat in the Sixteenth 
Canadian Parliament, the eyes of the 
world were upon her. The Honorable 
Cairine Rhea Wilson, appointed by 
Premier Mackenzie King to a vacancy in 
the Upper House, soon after women 
gained the right to sit there, is not a 


: 


i 





John Powis, Ottawa 


The Honorable Mrs. Wilson 


novice in politics, however. She comes 
to her high office with qualifications to 
represent her sex, superior, perhaps, to 
those of any other Canadian woman. 
Mrs. Wilson wa’ a founder and is hon- 
orary president of the National Federa- 
tion of the Liberal Women of Canada, 
a former president of the Ottawa Liberal 
Woman’s Club and the Women’s 
Canadian Club. Mother of eight chil- 
dren although she is still’ under forty, 
she has always been an ardent champion 





CALENDAR 


National Convention of the League of 
American Pen Women, Washington, D. C., 
April 21-25. 

Convention of the National League of 
Women Voters, Louisville, Kentucky, April 
28-May 3. 

First International Congress on Mental 
Hygiene, Washington, D. C., May 5-10. 

Quinquennial of the International Council 
of Women, Vienna, May 21-June 9. 

Biennial Convention of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Denver, Colorado, 
June 5-14. 

National Conference of Social Work, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, June 8-14. 

Biennial Convention of the Three National 
Nursing Organizations, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, June 9-14, 

Annual Meeting of the American Library 


Association, Los Angeles, California, June 
23-28. 
Medical Women’s National Association, 


Detroit, Michigan, June 22-24, 





ot youth, and her special interest is the 
Twentieth Century Liberal Association 
of Canada, an organization of young 
people born in the twentieth century. 
Politics run in’ Mrs. Wilson’s 
family. Her father was senator and her 
husband, Norman F. Wilson, is a 


former member of Parliament. 


also 


Farm Loan Expert 


UDGING farm lands requires expe 

rience that few women have had a 
chance to get. Yet Reva Clair Hoff is 
secretary-treasurer of the National Farm 
Loan Association of the Federal Land 
Bank of St. Louis, and the only woman 
to hold this post among some five hun- 
dred such officials in the United States. 
She passes on applications for farm loans, 
traveling widely throughout her district 
where her association is the largest, in 
order to get first-hand knowledge of 
rural conditions. In addition, Miss 
Hoff is a partner in the firm of George 
S. Hoff & Daughter, realtors of Dan- 
ville, Illinois. When, in 1906, she was 
elected head of the Danville Real Estate 
Board she was said to be the first woman 
in the country to hold such an office. 


Lady Astor on Peat é 


IRST again, said the 
nouncer when he introduced Lad) 


radio an- 


Nancy Astor through the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, as ‘“‘the first 


woman to deliver an_ international 
speech over the trans-Atlantic telephone.” 
Discussing the London Naval Conter- 
ence, Lady Astor confessed: “It came as 
a shock to me that once the delegates got 
into the conference they seem to be talk- 
ing not about peace, but about battleships 
and guns, submarines and cruisers... . 
That is really one of the dangers of the 
disarmament conference. We start at 
once discussing implements of war. Be- 
fore we know where we are, we are 
arguing about guns to kill the other fel- 
low when war comes, and we seem to 
forget entirely that we renounced war 
and have agreed to settle our disputes 
peacefully by reason and justice. Yet,” 
she continued, “I am perfectly certain 
that every delegate at the conference and 
the countries they represent want peace: 
only a mad man or a mad country would 
want war.” Lady Astor spoke especially 
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to women, pointing out that “as yet we 
may not be exactly in the seats of the 
mighty, but we can be mighty powerful. 
| feel certain that where women have 
political rights they will bring pressure 
on their governments te take some risks 
for peace.” 


Scientist and Pioneer 


Y the death of Dr. Christine Ladd- 

Franklin, America lost a leading 
scientist whose name is distinguished as 
mathematician, logician, physicist and 
psychologist, and whose career had an 
important influence in opening opportu- 
nity to women. In her early days, Dr. 
Ladd-Franklin hoped to specialize in 
physics, but because women were not ad- 
mitted to laboratories she turned to 
mathematics. Graduating from Vassar 
in 1869, she later gained admittance to 
Johns Hopkins on the merit of her pub- 
lished articles on mathematics, although 
the university was then closed to women. 
Subsequent study abroad resulted in 
Dr. Ladd-Franklin’s eminence in logic 
and in theory of color vision. Of her 
success in the former field, Professor 
Josiah Royce of Harvard has said: “It is 
rather remarkable that the crowning ac- 
tivity in a field worked over since the 
days of Aristotle should be the achieve- 
ment of an American woman.” The 
Ladd-Franklin theory of color vision is 
widely accepted here and abroad. Inci- 
dentally, she helped bring higher educa- 
tion to the reach of German women, 
since at G6éttingen, where she carried on 
her researches in vision, women were 
strictly barred and her professor repeated 
his lectures to her alone. Her attain- 
ments gained admittance of German 
women to universities a few years later. 
From 1904 to 1909 Dr. Ladd-Franklin 
lectured on logic and philosophy at 
Johns Hopkins and in her last years, on 
the same subjects at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Her husband, Fabian Franklin, is 
prominent as an editor and as a mathe- 
matician himself, and her daughter, 
Margaret Franklin, is well known for 
her work and writing, especially during 
the suffrage campaign. 


Women Campaigners 
RIMARIES will soon decide the 


political futures of many women 
running for office. Besides several out 
for Congressional seats, a spectacular 
Senate campaign has been waged in 
Illinois by Representative Ruth Hanna 
McCormick for the seat long held by 
Senator Deneen. Mrs. McCormick has 
strongly opposed United States’ entrance 
to the World Court as “a back door” to 
the League of Nations, and has aroused 
the state over the issue so that a lively 
contest is expected. She has also con- 


stantly emphasized that the tariff in its 
relation to agriculture is the most urgent 
question 


economic before Congress. 





In California Mrs. Clara Shortridge 
Foltz, prominent lawyer and sister of 
United States Senator Samuel Short- 
ridge, is running for the Republican 
nomination for governor. Mrs. Foltz 
was the first woman to be appointed an 
assistant district attorney in Los Angeles 
County. She was active in establishing 
California’s system of pardons and par- 
oles, as well as in obtaining for 
women the right to appear in court as 
counsel. Another Republican candidate 
tor governor is Miss Gladys Pyle, of 
South Dakota, who has served two 
terms as Secretary of State. 


A Visiting Librarian 


HE leading librarian of Bulgaria, 

Margaret Demchebsky, is here to 
observe every possible kind of library 
service in America—types of buildings, 
organization of libraries, rural work, 
service to children, book wagons—every- 
thing that we do. Her visit is made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Carnegie En- 
dowment. She will remain five months, 
incidentally attending the annual meet- 
ing of the American Library Association. 





Among Organizations 


Inter-American Conference. Vhe first 
conference of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women which was created by 
the Sixth Pan-American Congress and on 
which twenty-one republics of the 
Americas are represented, held its ses- 
sions in February in Havana, Cuba. 
Doris Stevens of the National Woman’s 
Party was the official delegate from the 





Keystone View Company 
ELINOR SMITH 
Higher than most pilots, male or female, have 


ever flown, young Elinor Smith recently 
pushed her monoplane to over 30,000 feet, 
breaking the woman’s world’s altitude record 
by 6,000 feet. Numb with cold and exhaus- 
tion and with a stalled motor, she glided the 
plane to a difficult landing. Miss Smith is 
a skilful pilot famed for many exploits 
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United States. The principal business 
before the conference, according to Equal 
Rights, was the discussion of women’s 
nationality. A resolution, similar to that 
adopted by the National Woman's 
arty, was passed to be transmitted to 
the Hague codification conterence, ask- 
ing that the contracting parties agree to 
“no distinction based on sex in their law 
or practice relating to nationality.’ The 
next meeting of the Commission will be 
in Montevideo in 1933, 


Salvation Army Jubilee—Fitty years 
ago a little band ot ‘Hallelujah Lassies” 
and one man landed at the Battery, New 
York City, and held the first Salvation 
Army prayer meeting. On March 11, 
the scene was reenacted with the only 
surviving member of the group, Field 
Major Emma Westbrook, eighty-six 
years old, playing her original part. It 
opened a Jubilee drive for $2,500,000 to 
carry on the tremendous work of the 
Army in the United States today. 


Red Cross Service—Whoever thinks 
that the Red Cross Motor Corps have 
packed away their trim uniforms should 
read a report of the work performed by 
a local corps in time of peace. In Wash- 
ington where a former staff 
member, Mrs. J. S. Vance, is now 
captain of the corps, thirty members 
were on duty during the year, giving 
4+,796 hours of service and driving 
14,726 miles. The service consists of 
driving patients to and from hospitals, 
ambulance patrol during parades, and 
emergency calls. 


Journal 


Foreign Notes 
Canada—By seven votes a bill to ad- 
mit women to the practice of law was 
defeated in the Assembly of Quebec, that 
most backward of provinces where 
women are still unenfranchised except in 
Federal elections. 


England—A woman doctor, Florence 
Barrie Lambert, as chairman of the new 
Central Public Health Committee, will 
control London’s one hundred metropoli- 
tan hospitals and its city ambulance sta- 
tions, with a total staff of some 50,000 
and an annual expenditure of $200,00U,- 
000. Her responsibilities are among 
the heaviest ever placed on a woman. 


Haiti—Twelve hundred women re- 
cently marched through the streets of 
Port au Prince’ before President 
Hoover’s investigating commission and 
offered public prayer for the “liberation 
of Haiti” in an unusual and impressive 
public demonstration. 


Switzerland—According to The Vote, 
Madame Majorati, a British subject by 
birth, and wife of a Belgian official, has 
been appointed to the League of Nations’ 
Commission on Forced Labor. She 
gained her knowledge first hand while 
her husband was governor of a Belgian 
colony in Africa. 











Novels of Early Days: In 

America, Greece, Englanda- 

Gandhi's Ideas — A Queen- 
And Quilts 


ETURNING to the limpid sim- 

plicity of feeling and of narration 
that distinguished her first novel, ‘The 
Time of Man,” Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts has given us—in “The Great 
Meadow’’—a book in the tradition she 
established then. Only this time she 
goes further back into history, to the pe- 
riod when Daniel Boone had opened the 
trail across the mountains to Kaintuck— 
which means “The Great Meadow’— 
and in the tidewater country, very far 
away, the colonists were fighting the 
king’s men. 

Diony and Berk Jarvis are the two 
whose story the book tells. They go as 
bride and groom from the security of the 
Virginia hillside along Boone’s trail to 
Harrod’s Fort. There Berk’s mother is 
scalped by the Indians as she comes to 
the rescue of Diony, there Diony’s baby 
is born, there Diony and Berk are sep- 
arated, when Berk goes forth to avenge 
his mother’s death. He is gone for a 
long time. In the grim life of the fron- 
tier settlement, a woman alone has no 
place. Diony marries again, bears an- 
other child, moves with her new husband 
to the house Berk built—and there Berk 
finds her. She must make her choice be- 
tween the two men. 

All is told with the beautiful, yet 
somehow too even, style which charac- 
terizes the author—a style that deprives 
her characters of the breath of life, but 
at the same time conveys to us the morn- 
ing mist on the hillside, the softness of 
wool washed after a shearing, the purr 
of the little wheel as the flax is spun, the 
odor of corn cakes baking, of the five- 
petaled flowers of the gourds—the very 
substance of the life of the times. 


DMIRERS of Thornton Wilder 

are raising fresh paeans of praise 

over his new novel, “The Woman of 

Andros.” Is it, we wonder, that the 

king can do no wrong or do they honestly 

believe that sheer beauty of prose alone 
makes a novel of first rank? 

For a while we felt that we must have 
missed some deep truth buried under the 
shimmering words that weave this story 
of the courtesan, Chryses, to whose table 
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Elizabeth Madox Roberts, whose new 


takes us over Daniel Boone's 
trail to Kentucky 


novel 


the young men of the island of Andros 
thronged in half-admiring, half-shamed 
fascination, to the consternation of their 
elders. When passion flamed between 
Pamphilus, the noblest of the young men, 
and the innocent young sister of Chryses, 
plunging Pamphilus’ respected family 
into a distressing dilemma—and also 
mellowing their hardening smugness, we 
thought, “out of evil flowers goodness,’ 
or possibly, “‘it’s better to live and suffer 
than to wither up.” One of these must 
be the great moral for which this ex- 
quisite Doric column of prose was 
erected. But on second thought we de- 
cided Mr. Wilder had just determined 
to “go Greek” and write about simple 
things in a simple way. 

Nor, except for its perfect proportion, 
its pure clarity, did we find this tranquil 
tragedy Greek in its feeling—it is not 
harsh enough, nor remorseless enough. 

For forty minutes’ delightful reading 
—out loud, if possible—turn to “The 
Woman of Andros.” For human drama 
turn back to Mr. Wilder’s “Caballa” or 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” 


ARRIAGE for a young girl in 

England in the days of Charles 
II was more often arranged by barter 
than by falling in love. As for romance 
—well, that was another matter! 

“None So Pretty,” prize winner of the 
historical novel contest conducted by 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, is a story 
of a country girl married off in a busi- 
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ness transaction to a rough neighboring 
squire who nightly drank himself under 
the table with his boon companions, and 
left his bride in loneliness. Although 
dreaming of a Prince Charming to come 
and rescue her, Nan turns in desperation 
to the soured, middle-aged chaplain 
whose heart, like her own, is starved for 
human affection. Then, finally, comes 
her Prince in the form of a dashing cava- 
lier, and Nan has her idyll but gives her 
life in return. 

Restoration England, whirling in 
gaiety after the grim Cromwellian era, 
and in part the frivolous court of Louis 
XIV of France, form a rich background 
for the story. Margaret Irwin, the 
young author, has always been interested 
in history. She took the School of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature at Oxford, 
and, besides several novels, has written 
short historical plays for children. Miss 
Irwin has the knack of creating with 
broad, colorful strokes the life of the 
period. Unfortunately, her skill in 
characterization is not as finished. She 
introduces her characters, and from first 
page to last they change scarcely a jot 
despite love, suffering and widening ex- 
perience. 





T is not often that a book on antiques 
deals with politics, yet there is more 
than a little valuable political informa- 
tion in “Old Patchwork Quilts and the 
Women Who Made Them,’ by Ruth 
E. Finley. Among the hundreds of quilt 
patterns and quilt names listed and ex- 
plained there are to be found such names 
as “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too,” the 
slogan of the Presidential campaign of 
1840; “The Whig Rose,” “The Demo- 
crat Rose,” “Fifty-four Forty or Fight,” 
“The Little Giant,” in honor of Stephen 
A. Douglas, “Clay’s Choice” and many 
others, all commemorating some great 
political issue. “The fact that women 
might not vote did not mean that they 
were ignorant of the problems of govern- 
ment,” says Mrs. Finley. “Why else 
should they have expressed, as they did, 
their political approbations and party 
loyalty in the naming of their favorite 
patchwork ?” 

“Old Patchwork Quilts” is a thor- 
oughgoing record of one of the most pic- 
turesque of all American folk arts. The 
book is a large and beautifully made vol- 
ume with many pictures and diagrams, 
and full directions for making the repro- 
ductions now so popular. But in addi- 
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tion to this it is a rather unusual domes- 
tic history compiled from such sources as 
old letters, diaries and family records. 


UBLICATION of ‘‘ Mahatma 

Gandhi's Ideas,’ of which Mr. C. 
F. Andrews is the author, could not have 
occurred at a more opportune time. With 
Mr. Gandhi again leading a_non-vio- 
lent, non-cooperation movement in India, 
people are asking once more, Who is 
this man and what actually is the sig- 
nificance of this form of resistance to 
British rule? In Mr. Andrews we have 
the person pre-eminently fitted to answer 
these questions, which must be answered 
together. Mr. Andrews, an English- 
man, is a close friend of Mr. Gandhi 
and is at home in the West and in the 
East, equally. 

It is an unfamiliar way of behaving 
to which he introduces us, in part by 
extended quotations from Mr. Gandhi 
and in part by narrative. It is a way of 
behaving that does not separate great 
spiritual values from national politics. 
Mr. Gandhi, in organizing passive re- 
sistance to the Government in India, is 
endeavoring to put into practice his own 
religious ideals. That he lives and moves 
and has his being in a world not equal 
to the grave task with which he charges 
his countrymen and women, was shown 
in the All-India Non-cooperation Move- 
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ment in 1921. The story of the events 
outside and in his own soul that led up 
to that movement, its noble beginning 
and noble end—for he cailed off the 
struggle when violence broke out—will 
help us to understand the present move- 
ment. 

All that Mr. Andrews has written 
and quoted—not only about non-cooper- 
ation but about Gandhi’s relation to the 
“untouchables,” to the Mohammedans, 
to the economic issue of homespun cloth, 
to the woman movement in India, to 
India’s other great spiritual leader, Rab- 
indranath Tagore, has the freshness of 
news, now that India’s problems are 
once more to the fore. It also has the 
enduring value inherent in any revela- 
tion of a man who is set apart from other 
men and women by moral courage and 
spiritual leadership. 


O great figure of history, Margaret 

of Valois, youngest daughter of 
Catherine de Medici and Henri of 
France, herself Queen of Navarre, was a 
fascinating one, and Professor Jean H. 
Mariéjol, French historian, has told her 
story well in “4 Daughter of the Medi- 
cis,’ translated by John Peile. But “her 
true claim to glory,” says Professor Ma- 
riéjol, “was neither her beauty nor the 
part she played in politics, but one she 
never dreamed of—her talent as a 
writer.” It is true that this Renaissance 
beauty is also famous for a succession of 
lovers, but not all the “romance” claimed 
in the subtitle, ““The Romantic Story of 
Margaret of Valois,” lies in these epi- 
sodes. There was drama and color in 
her relation to the great religious strug- 
gle of her time; in her relations to her 
mother, her unloved brother, the King of 
France; her unfaithful husband, the King 
of Navarre, and in her amazing generos- 
ity to his second wife. M. Mariéjol’s 
book is in the standard manner of his- 
torical narrative rather than that of re- 
cent popularized biographies, and per- 
haps places rather too much faith in the 
reader's knowledge of the period. 


A‘ earlier story by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, “Three Against the 
W orld,” recently published here, carries 
admirers of this English novelist of Sus- 
sex part of the way back, past the disap- 
pointments of her later books, to “Joanna 
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Godden.” 
outdoors woman like Joanna, whole- 
hearted, generous, and here is the same 


Here is a strong, strapping 


beauty of Sussex landscape. The story 
is about Janey and her two brothers on 
a Sussex farm, held together by the 
warmest family devotion, and tried by 
tragedy. After an excellent beginning, 
when the younger brother comes home 
from years in prison, the story wavers, 
and as it develops falls short of convic- 
tion. Yet it holds a special quality that 
sets it apart from the every-day novel. 
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financial structure. It 
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Mrs. Francis Byrne-lvy, Decorator 


Photo from Richard Averill Smith 


An interesting use of a finely drawn Chinese Chippendale paper in the clubhouse of 
the Caldwell, New Jersey, Women's Club 


WALL 


PAPER 


By Lucy D. Tay or 


Consultant in the Decorative Arts 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in clubhouse 
and in home. It offers expert information on the complicated problems of 


buying, management, equipment and decoration. 


This article on wall 


papers ts by an expert in decoration, who wrote last month on other types 
of wall treatment 


ALL papers offer many interest- 
ing opportunities in wall dec- 


oration. In clubhouses of mod- 
erate size, particularly those having 
somewhat ot a home character, wall 
paper ot good color, well-drawn design 
and genuine decorative quality may prove 
to be the best possible solution through- 
out. In larger, more ambitious club- 
houses, wall paper is frequently used with 
good effect in the treatment of some ot 
the rooms where it is particularly im- 
portant to create a homelike effect. 
One of the commonest and most ap- 
propriate uses of wall paper is in the 
many women’s clubs scattered through 
the country which are Colonial in type. 
The hallways—to begin at the beginning 
—usually partake of a reception charac- 
ter with ample space, and a conspicuous 
and lovely staircase. Many times, the 


wood trim is delightful in its proportions 
and details of carving. Ordinarily, these 
halls have plenty of light, for the front 


door is wide and has both overhead fan 
light and side lights. Usually, too, the 
light streams in from a doorway on each 
side of the front part of the hall leading 
into two good rooms—for such was the 
Colonial idea of dignity and comfort. 
Spaciousness and a quiet formality mark 
the first impressions as already set by the 
builder or the architect. The wall dec- 
oration must continue and enhance the 
first impression. 

The answer may be either wall paper 
or paint. In this case, we choose the 
former, remembering always that it must 
provide the proper character to be in 
accord with the setting. It often affords 
the most decorative beginning and can 
easily be continued into the adjoining 
rooms following the color scheme sug- 
gested by the hall decoration. 

If the latter is a neutral tone such as 
sepia or grey, it is easy to turn to the 
richer colors in the rooms—the greens, 
vellows, and blues either in plain or pat- 
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terned surface. If it is a colorful effect 
with perhaps much blue and green—with 
small touches of red—it is interesting to 
pick up the green background for one 
room and accent it with red in the fur- 
nishings and to use the blue in the other 
room accenting with either the red or 
green—or both. The group of rooms 
will be a color unit with charming 
variety. In this case, the lounge might 
well have a plain green paper and the 
room across the hall have a small figure 
with the blue dominant. The same state- 
ments hold true for any of the “home 
style’ clubhouses. 


Colonial Designs 


F the house does happen to be Colon- 
ial, the best wall paper choices tor 
the halls are the papers that were de- 
signed originally for them—the scenics 
and landscapes of our many times re- 
moved grandfathers. Design upon. the 
wall was treated not as an inexpensive 
covering, but as an integral part of the 
architectural setting. Men of real talent 
and technical ability drew the designs. 
The results consequently vied in interest 
and loveliness with the fascinating dec- 
orative wall paintings for which we still 
search in the nooks and corners of the 
Old World. Today many reproductions 
of these old designs are available—in 
wide range of design, color and price. 
Among these fine old reproductions, both 
domestic and imported, the most practi- 
cal type for halls in the majority of the 
smaller clubhouses is the landscape re- 
peat. They are less expensive than the 
big scenics; they are easier for most 
people to use when the skill of the expe- 
rienced decorator is not at hand for guid- 
ance. The big scenics must be placed 
carefully—and there is likewise the prob- 
lem of getting the color that is to con- 
tinue on up the stairs. 





All the Color You Want 


EVERAL words of caution may be 

helpful regarding the choice ot 
papers for these rooms in the Colonial 
type houses and a bit of inspiration 
drawn for all the other “home type’ 
clubs. First, forget that the early 
twentieth century idea of a Colonial 
finish was all white or grey. Our fore- 
fathers were a virile race and loved their 
strong colors. The early papers were in 
clear tones of unquestioned character— 
not in the anemic colors we have far too 
often been taught to regard as Colonial. 
Moreover, the same grandfathers painted 
their woodwork to harmonize with the 
strong colored papers—hence handsome 
greens, green blues, fine slaty blues, buffs, 
creams, and yellows were common. 
White was used where it fitted the dec- 
orative scheme—not invariably, nor be- 
cause somebody said white “should al- 
ways be used.” In the early part of the 
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nineteenth century, there were more 
greys shown in the papers—and conse- 
quently more grey and more white wood- 
work—but never to the entire exclusion 
ot the more interesting colors of the 
earlier days. Our hall, dining room, or 
lounge may be austere with white paint 
and grey paper if we wish it. But it may 
also be rich and colorful with soft greens, 
blues, yellows, reds and lavender if we 
prefer the vitality of these tones. The 
answer is a personal one. 

The second caution relates to the 
character of the design in the paper. De- 
signs in the best of papers, modern, old, 
or reproductions, stand out clearly and 
definitely in carefully thought out bal- 
ances upon colorful backgrounds. This 
is true of the best of our modern papers 
as well as of the old ones. Avoid papers 
in which the edges of the drawings are 
blurred .and the designs lack positiveness. 
Choose positive drawing in clear colors 
to get an effect in your rooms that will 
be marked by either charm or distinction. 
The current “modern” movement has 
done much to arouse us to the beauty of 
clean, clear color. 


The Happy Medium 


HE third caution relates to the 
T size of the design. Little patterns 
ot the neat and tidy variety are 
apt to make small halls or rooms look 
smaller because they provide such an 
obvious measuring stick. On the other 
hand, it is easy to err and spoil a room 
by choosing a large scale pattern that 
will always crowd the space and be over- 
whelming. This is true of all kinds of 
rooms from halls and dining rooms to 
bedrooms and dressing rooms. Between 
the two extremes, lies the happy medium; 
but the basis of judicious selection is dif- 
ficult te make clear by words only. 

Briefly, there are two aspects of this 
scale question that are of great import- 
ance. The first might be called the “ob- 
viousness” of the scale. Sometimes we 
have a large pattern that obviously be- 
gins at a certain point. We are very 
conscious of its entire big expanse. An- 
other paper may have a design fully as 
large—perhaps it is a landscape set in a 
little frame with scrolls of varied sort 
making connection with the adjoining 
frame. Yet, because of the variety of 
shape in the frame, its contrast in char- 
acter with the little landscape, and the 
further contrast between these two and 
the intervening scrolls—we forget en- 
tirely the size of the entire repeat. It is 
this last paper that would achieve the 
desired result of making the small place 
look more spacious. The first one would 
overwhelm it. 

The second aspect is one of color 
rather than design. We may look at two 
papers, both in tones of grey. One gives 
a sense of space; the other shuts us out 
with a deadly flatness. What makes the 
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difference? Probably careful examina- 
tion will show that the former has lights 
and darks in sharper contrast. There 
may be more modeling. The latter is 
flat with lack of modeling, and the 
tones are all nearly alike. Trans- 
late these same papers into color, keeping 
the tonal relations the same—and we 
shall have one that is lively, effectively 
open, and one that is still flat. The lat- 
ter, even with much color, is never going 
to make the small room look spacious. 
The former, with its contrasts, will. 
Vistas in landscape will serve the same 
purpose and are particularly nice for 
halls, dining rooms, large lounges and 
auditoriums, although they are not 
necessary in order to obtain the effect of 
spaciousness. 


The Big Scenic Papers 


One should not be afraid of these de- 
lightfully patterned papers in the recep- 
tion rooms, lounges and libraries. The 
big scenic is finely decorative and makes 
a wonderful background. One needs 
only to select the type that will be in 
accord with the furnishings. In color, 
they run all the way from gaiety to aus- 
terity—as they do likewise in design. 
They should be used above a chair rail 
or dado of some sort. Among the re- 
peating designs of the landscapes are 
also a great many that make fine dec- 
orative backgrounds for these larger 
rooms. ‘The designs vary all the way 
from those of simple, unsophisticated 
character and form suitable to use with 
the cottage types of furniture—Windsor 
chairs, rush bottom chairs, splat back 
chairs, gateleg tables and chests—to 
those that have the fineness of color and 
delicate interest in drawing to be perfect 
backgrounds for the old Sheraton secre- 
tary, sofa, and chairs, or to the later scat- 
tered figures and heavy forms that fol- 
lowed in the wake of the French Direc- 
toire and Empire types. During recent 
years there has also been a great change 
in the colors and textures of plain papers. 
It is easy now to find good, clean tones 
—buffs, greens, blues, yellows and greys 
-—that make splendid backgrounds. Nor 
must we forget the stimulating crispness 
of some of the modern designs that are 
heavy enough for the downstairs rooms. 

A word regarding the character of 
papers in relation to furniture forms may 
not run amiss. For the heavier Geor- 
gian furniture of the Chippendale type— 
the papers that have much of the Chi- 
nese feeling are usually excellent as well 
as the larger flewer drawings. For the 
latter part of the century the more sym- 
metrical drawings in lighter scale and 
color are more suitable. Among the 
scenics, this carries us past the big 
flower panels into the formal drawings 
such as scenes from Italy or the mytho- 
logical bits of France during Louis XVI 
and the Directoire periods. 














Directoire papers with their mannered 
compositions can never make a lounge in 
an early English-type house look right. 
Yet I have seen people try to combine 
them. It would have been better to 
choose one of the good modern scenics, 
strong in color and sufficiently heavy in 
line to accord with the feeling of mass 
and weight that is so characteristic of 
that type of architecture. Unless a 
really good paper can be used for one of 
these lounges, it is far better to use a 
clear, clean, distinguished color in plain 
paper or paint over the wall surface. 

Dining rooms give another splendid 
opportunity for these colorful decorative 
walls. With the monotonous repetition 
of the many chairs and tables, our eyes 
often grow weary. It is pleasant then to 
turn and find pattern upon the wall. But 
let it be interesting pattern—and as col- 
orful as the room can stand. Some of the 
modern effects are delightful for these 
rooms. 

For club bedrooms, paper is often the 
best possible choice from both the prac- 
tical and decorative standpoints. If it 
is a good paper, it can be cleaned. At 
any rate, it will not show the rub of 
clothes and chair marks against it as 
soon as the plain wall. If it is well 
chosen, it can give an air of size to even 
a tiny room. The wandering designs of 
chintz patterns apparently have no begin- 
ning or ending. We think of no sizes in 
relation to them unless we get into an 
enormous pattern of the Victorian cab- 
bage-rose type. Moreover, the colors in 
good chintzes are fresh and definite 
against their backgrounds, thus adding 
another element of possible spaciousness 
as well as providing many a helpful sug- 
gestion for rugs, curtains and bedspreads. 


Fascinating Modern Effects 


Again, I suggest a search among the 
modern effects. The majority of them 
can be used with the older types of fur- 
niture—and they are fascinating both in 
color and design. There are many fine 
ones, both domestic and imported, from 
which to choose. There are also among 
the American papers many that are 
clean, clear color, strongly influenced by 
the modern movement, although not 
strictly modernistic, that blend easily 
with these older furniture forms. 

Several new types of wall covering 
have been developed recently, some of 
which are proving delightfully practical. 
There has been a distinct call for sun- 
fast and washable papers. Some of the 
results are excellent—a marked advance. 
Clear and fresh in color, excellent in de- 
sign—they are eminently practical for 
the purposes we are discussing. They 
are upon various types of background. 
One of the best is printed upon a fine 
quality of parchment. 

We must not forget the big clubhouse 
of marked architectural quality in our 
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consideration of the Colonial and’ other 
“home types.” The big club house—no 
matter how pretentious and imspiring— 
can well have rooms that give the lovely 
effects of fine wall paper backgrounds. 
One steps from the inspiring hall into a 
dining room made colorful and delight- 
ful by a handsome scenic—or from the 
library into a small and _ fascinating 
lounge with gay wall paper decoration. 
Upstairs, in the bedrooms, we are espe- 
cially glad to welcome the bright inter- 
est of the wall paper background. There 
is a wealth of opportunity to use it— 
and it is worth recalling that the deco- 
rated wall plays a part all its own and 
gives us rich pleasure in its brightness 
and interest. 


Club Notes 


T HE following inquiry came from the 
Women’s City Club of Rochester, New 
York: 

“Some women’s clubs in Rochester have ini- 
tiated a movement to afhliate in a manner 
which has not yet been thought out. They 
have in mind to share a clubhouse, or pos- 
sibly only to share the services of our staff, 
or to cooperate only in the making of pro- 
grams. Could you give me concretely some 
examples of clubs where cooperation on dif- 
ferent plans has been worked out?” 

Among the clubs mentioned (with de- 
tail) in response are: The Western Wom- 
en’s Club of San Francisco, the Buffalo 
Town Club, the Women’s Clubhouse As- 
sociation of Lansing, Michigan, the Hills- 
boro ‘County Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Friday Morning Club of Tampa, 
Florida. Have our readers other instances? 


ORN of enthusiasm for the majestic 

program of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, created by Con- 
gress in 1926 to develop a capital worthy 
of the nation, the City Planning Commit- 
tee of the Women’s City Club, 22 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., became in De- 
cember, 1928, a pioneer in this branch of 
women’s club activities. The (Committee’s 
interests have centered in the engrossing 
work of park and boulevard enlargement 
and beautification of this Potomac section’s 
natural advantages and the stupendous 
public building plan now being enthusiasti- 
cally carried forward. The future will 
add to its ambitious general study of the 
new science and industry of City Planning 

GRACE SHEPHERD MERCHANT 


Smoke 
(Continued from page 21) 


the smoke nuisance is due to the open 
fireplaces in the private houses. In New 
York the trouble lies chiefly with build- 
ings which are neither very large nor 
small; for the small ones use anthracite, 
which is smokeless, and the large ones 
find it advantageous to make provision 
for properly burning bituminous coal, 
which is cheaper. 

A frequent cause of smoke lies in the 
ways in which the coal is used. We 
want our fires to burn uniformly but in 
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our dwellings we cannot or will not sup- 
ply them with fuel in a way which 
makes this possible. We feed them as 
we feed ourselves—that is, from time to 
time—and trust to the interior workings 
to attend to the regulating process. 
When the fire gets low, or hungry, as 
we may say, we shovel in as much coal 
as we can, stopping just short of choking 
it. When the fire comes up, we turn 
off the draughts and think no more 
about it for a long time. We want the 
interval to be as long as possible. 

Most of the mischief is done in the 
time between the putting on of the coal 
and the turning off of the draughts, or 
in the “coming up” process. In this 
period the new fuel has to become 
heated to the point of complete combus- 
tion. Until the proper degree of heat 
is reached only partial combustion can 
take place. What comes from the chim- 
ney top is a mixture of gases, in which 
the poisonous gas, carbon monoxide, is 
a prominent constituent, and a collec- 
tion of sooty particles. 

The ideal way to prevent smoke is to 
add the coal in a finely divided condition 
at the same rate at which it is consumed 
and uniformly over the whole grate sur- 
face. This is done mechanically in many 
industrial plants but it is obviously im- 
practical in small furnaces, stoves and 
open grates, where the feeding has to be 
done by hand. 





Stealing Sunlight 


Although the principal harm done by 
smoke is esthetic and economic, there 
are indirect effects of it upon health to 
which serious attention is now being 
given. The amount and value of the 
sunlight which falls upon the earth is 
impaired by a smoky blanket and the 
fact that the children and grown-up 
people who live in cities get less than 
their fair share of sun anyway but adds 
to the weight of the argument. 

Prepared foods have been put on the 
market with the object of making up for 
the effects believed to be brought about 
by a lack of the ultra-violet rays which 
the smoke cuts out of the sunlight. 
Open air hospitals and sanatoria have 
been established. There are special fab- 
tics and window glass advertised to offer 
the least possible obstacle to the passage 
of those elements of sunshine and sky- 
shine which are indispensable. Sun 
baths are not merely popular; they are 
prescribed as therapeutic measures, and 
at the beaches and in the mountains in 
summer, and on the roofs of apartment 
houses, and even of office buildings, little 
babies, venerable men and women, and, 
in fact, people of both sexes and all ages, 
may be seen exposing their naked bodies 
to the sun in the interests of health. 

One of the best efforts ever made by 
a city to stop the smoke nuisance was 
that carried on by Pittsburgh. It con- 
sisted of three parts. 


When writing 





Part one consisted of an investigation 
made during the period 1912-1914 by 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search. The object was to determine 
the condition of the air with reference 
to smoke, the actual sources of the trou- 
ble, and the practical measures which 
were needed to stop the nuisance. The 
staff consisted of twenty-eight persons. 
Included were engineers, chemists, phy- 
sicists, architects, physicians, a lawyer, a 
psychologist, an economist, a meteorolo- 
gist and a botanist. Nine bulletins were 
printed to describe the investigation. 


Securing Legislation 


Part two consisted in securing the 
necessary legislation and doing the prac- 
tical work required under it. A Bureau 
of Smoke Regulation was set up in the 
Department of Public Health. A smoke 
ordinance was passed which has been 
adopted in a number of other cities. It 
seeks to stop the principal offenders. It 
provides only against dense smoke, and 
private dwellings and the smaller apart- 
ment houses are exempt. A permit is 
required before any fuel burning appar- 
atus is installed, repaired or altered, the 
object here being to give the Bureau a 
«chance to satisfy itself that, with reason- 
able care, the apparatus can be operated 
without producing too dense smoke. 

Smoke is prohibited which has a dens- 
ity equal to or greater than No. 3 of 
the Ringlemann chart (60 per cent 
black) for two minutes or more (ag- 
gregate) in any period of fifteen min- 
utes, except in the case of locomotives 
or steamboats, where the allowable 
period is one minute in eight minutes. 
Smoke less dense is permitted at all 
times. No. 3 is equivalent to smoke of 
such density that one cannot see across 
it as it escapes at the top of the stack. 

Measures were taken to improve the 
combustion of fuel—such as the use of 
steam-air siphons, larger openings in the 
fire doors or air ports in the sides of the 
furnaces. Settings were increased in 
height to provide a greater volume of 
combustion space and mixing piers or 
other provisions for mixing the gases 
with air were insisted on. Firemen were 
instructed in the proper use of the dam- 
per. In many instances the stacks were 
made higher. 

Third, a second investigation was 
made in 1923-1924 to see what improve- 
ment had been accomplished. It was 
found that while the amount of tarry 
material had decreased, the total amount 
of ash and other solid material which 
was being deposited from the atmos- 
phere had increased. This was explained 
on the ground that the measures which 
had been taken to increase the draught 
had carried a larger amount of solid ma- 
terial up the stacks than formerly. 

It is now recognized in Pittsburgh 
and elsewhere that the steps which have 
been taken to abate dense smoke repre- 
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There's nothing to repent, 


except perhaps the frenz- 
ied rush of modern life, as 
you relax into the reassur- 
ing leisure of the Lloyd 
Cabin Quartet, — Berlin, 
Stuttgart, Muenchen and 
Dresden. The sea gives 
back health and spirits bat- 
tered by winter. The lux- 
urious smoothness of the 
splendid ships builds new 
energy for your holiday 
in Europe. 

You'll not repent at speed 
in the thrilling swiftness of 
LloydExpress, — Bremen, 
Europa, and Columbus. 
It's the smoothness of in- 
comparable speed, and 


the fashionable gaiety of 


modern life at sea. 


| poe ol i | 


or your local agent 


to the North German Lloyd, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Are You 
Planning 
to Travel? 


Won't you tell us what your 
plans are? We can get you help- 
ful information about almost 
any trip you may wish to take. 
Please fill out the blank below, 
and mail to: 
THE Woman’s JOURNAL, 
171 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

I am interested in a trip, and 
would be glad of helpful infor- 
mation. 


Where to 


Special information wanted 


Address 






























sent only a part of the work which needs 
to be done to overcome the trouble 
which results from the burning of fuel 
in our cities Mr. B. H. Meller, Chief 
of the Bureau of Smoke Regulation of 
Pittsburgh and formerly Senior Indus- 
trial Fellow of the Mellon Institute, in 
charge of the air pollution investigations, 
has proposed that the whole problem be 
studied through the cooperation of a 
number of national organizations, in- 
cluding the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers and the 
American Public Health Association. 
More and more attention is being given 
throughout this country and Europe to 
the question of the harmful gases in the 
atmosphere of cities. 


Poisonous Gases 


Coal may be burnt without smoke 
and yet give off products which are dis- 
agreeable, poisonous and corrosive. In- 
dustrial works may pour into the atmos- 
phere tons of harmful gases and vapors 
without casting a smudge upon the sky. 
The corrosive effects upon metals, stone, 
cement and other substances, through at- 
mospheric pollution, is a subject of con- 
siderable moment, particularly in a city 
like New York, where* metal, plays. such 


a large part in building construction, but* 


it is not what we ordinarily call smoke 
which is chiefly responsible for them. 

A stack in New York City which 
was under the continual observation of 
the writer for three years, being near 
and below the office which he occupied, 
discharged the gaseous products of over 
250 tons of coal a day but was never 
seen to emit a particle of smoke. When 
the wind was right, the fumes made the 
eyes and nose smart and produced a 
peculiar tickling in the throat. The or- 
dinances of the city seemed not to apply 
and, as the company which operated the 
plant refused to build the stack up to a 
point above the top of the office building, 
there was nothing to do but move out, 
and this was done. 

Although the imperfect burning of 
coal produces deadly carbon monoxide, 
the principal source of this gas in the 
streets of our cities is the automobile. 
The fuel here is, of course, gasoline. It 
is estimated by competent authorities 
that one cubic foot of carbon monoxide 
is produced for each 20 h.p. each min- 
ute, the amount of carbon monoxide in 
the exhaust gas running as high as seven 
per cent. If the atmospheric dilution of 
this gas was not ample and our exposure 
intermittent, there would be many fatali- 
ties in the streets. When the amount 
of carbon monoxide gets to be about one- 
fourth of one per cent, a person becomes 
paralyzed in a few minutes and if the 
exposure is continued, death follows in 
a short time. There is general agree- 
ment that the greatest hazard from auto- 
mobile exhausts lies in private garages in 
winter, the doors of which are, in spite 
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ot many warnings which have been is- 
sued, sometimes kept closed while a car 
is being warmed up. Next in impor- 
tance are the storage and repair garages, 
where engines are kept running without 
proper precautions being taken for ven- 
tilation. 

The principal objection which the 
public makes to automobile exhausts in 
the streets arises from the odors, oily 
fumes, smoke and dust, rather than from 
the presence of poisonous gas which they 
produce. Possessing no odor itself, in 
low concentrations, it produces effects 
which are not always easily traceable to 
their cause. A person subjected for some 
time to a moderate amount of carbon 
monoxide pollution becomes more readily 
tired than otherwise and his judgment, 
alertness and coordination are according- 
ly interfered with. With greater ex- 
posure, there are headache and symptoms 
of general weakness and nervous tension. 

The trouble is due to the fact that the 
blood is not able to get the oxygen 
which it requires. The avidity of the 
red blood cells for carbon monoxide is 
much greater than for oxygen, in con- 
sequence of which the former is taken 
up to the exclusion of the latter. 

The severity of poisoning by carbon 
monoxide depends not alone upon the 
concentration of the gas but also upon 
the length of time to which one is ex- 
posed to it. A person who is affected 
by it generally recovers promptly and 
completely on getting into a pure at- 
mosphere, providing the intoxication has 
not gone too far. 

The gas which led to such fatal con- 
sequences in the Cleveland Clinic dis- 
aster was nitrogen dioxide. It is pro- 
duced in various ways, sometimes acci- 
dentally by the decomposition of nitric 
acid through heat or in contact with or- 
ganic matter, sometimes through the 
burning of celluloid. No known gas is 
so insidious in its effects upon human 
beings as nitrogen dioxide and its re- 
lated compound, nitrogen tetroxide. A 
person who has inhaled it even in small 
amount may exhibit no symptoms for 
several hours, at the end of which time 
his lungs become filled with fluid and 
death speedily occurs. 

Commenting editorially upon the in- 
creasing hazards from poisonous gases, 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association recently said: 

“In modern life, new customs, new 
machinery, new tastes, develop with 
startling rapidity. Manufacturers pro- 
mote and our people use new products 
with amazing avidity and with utter dis- 
regard for hazards to health and life. 
The public has learned to depend on 
authorities for the responsibility for its 
health and safety. Only too often the 
thing we call progress moves on before 
authority can investigate or grant assur- 
ance. Apparently catastrophe and death 
alone can make mankind even hesitate in 
its headlong pace.” 
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"TRAVEL 


Tes 


ers write us that they are off to 

Europe, to the Orient, to South 
America, or way stations, that we are 
conducting a department for the ex- 
change of valuable hints. Each 
month we publish a few choice glean- 
Won't you please use the depart- 


/ \O many /Voman’s Journal subscrib- 


ings. 
ment in two ways: 1. Send us_ in- 
formation (very brief, please) about 


an especially delightful inn or pension, 
an unusual side trip out of the beaten 
track of travel, something that you 
would want your friends not to miss— 
not only in Europe but in this country. 
2. Read and fill out the blank on 
page 36. 


RS. W. O. W. writes from Texas 

for information about coming to the 
Eastern states by water and then touring 
by motor car. One of the well-known 
steamship lines runs a boat every other 
week from Galveston to New York. Trips 
take six days, stopping at Miami, and the 
cost is $55, or $110 for the round trip. 
Motor cars are carried uncrated on the 
steamer and from New York City beau- 
tiful motor trips can be taken in almost 
any direction, into lovely parts of New 
Jersey, up the Hudson, into Connecticut, 
the paradise for motorists, or through 
New England. If one does not care to 
bring one’s own car, motor buses may be 
taken over all these routes. 


THE Department of Public Informa- 
tion of a state university asks for in- 
formation about a trip around the world 
for the use of clubwomen in making up 
their club programs. The easiest way to 
go around the world is with one of the 
tours arranged by a well-known travel 
agency like Thomas Cook and Son and 
Raymond and Whitcomb. They charter 
one of the large, up-to-date steamships 
and make all the arrangements, including 
trips ashore into the interior of some of 
the countries visited, with complete pro- 
grams of sightseeing. ‘Tickets include all 
necessary expenses. Such trips last from 
three to five or six months. Guides and 
hostesses are provided and every effort is 
made to make the trips interesting and 
amusing. 

The Dollar Steamship Line has a regu- 
lar service of ships around the world. You 
can buy a ticket on this line good for 
circumnavigating the globe, and stop off 
where you please for as long as you like, 
then pick up a boat for the next port. A 





Belgique Tours Company for the spring 
will take one hundred and four days at 
a minimum cost of $1,095. 


B. volunteers a helpful hint on a bit 
¢ of Spain. The usual way to “see” 
Toledo, she says, is to take a morning train 
out from Madrid, and an evening one back 
again. One day satisfies the casual tourist, 
but there are other people who fall in love 
with the cobbled streets, the sixteenth cen- 
tury life, and the dim churches full of tall 
El Grecos. Unluckily, they are too often 
discouraged by the high rates of the best 
hotel. To meet this there was established 
about ten years ago a Residencia de Ar- 
tistas, which furnishes simple food and 
shelter to people of the student or artist 
type. A _ typical Toledan house built 
around a delightful patio has been fur- 
nished with pleasant taste. You may have 
a room as severe as a nun’s cell for eight 
pesetas, or a corner one looking out across 
the wide valley for twelve. The food is 
good, there is a pleasant library for loung- 
ing, the hostess is a woman of culture and 
education who has heard that there are 
Americans who are not rich but who love 
beauty and revel in ideas. Such people she 
hopes to attract. 


TRAVEL tip from one who is seeing 
the Grand Canyon, not for the first 
time: Don’t let yourself be led-into- taking 
a motor trip when you first arrive, but 
take one of the footpaths which follow the 
brink of the Canyon and walk by yourself 
for a mile or two in either direction. You 
will see the Canyon in a thousand moods 
and in an intimate way. Then, if you 
should Se fortunate enough to have a rain 
or snow storm, you will never forget how 
the clouds can gather and can dissipate in 
a moment, and how ravishing the distant 
glimpses will be. There is little climbing 
on these paths, so the walks are easy. 
Then, later, if you want to take a motor 
trip to more distant points, you will enjoy 
them all the more for the intimacy you 
have gained in your walk. 
N. B.—You will be more comfortable if 
you wear woollen hose and rubber-soled 
walking shoes. 


tour on this line arranged by the Franco- | 





RS. HERBERT R. MOODY, who | 
4 is traveling with her husband, head | 


of the department of chemistry, at New 
York City College, writes from North 
Africa (a small crumb from an absorbing 
letter) : 

Rabat is a perfect example of the two 
civilizations—Arabian and French mixed. 
One night is enough, but I would spend 
a second rather than miss the former pi- 
rate town, Sali, across the river from Ra- 
bat. Sali, once the dwelling of robbers, is 
now the most law-abiding town in North 
Africa. It is distinctly Arabian and much 
more prosperous than Marrakech. From 
the top of Hassan Tower, which we 
climbed on a continuous ramp, the two 
white cities, Rabat and Sali, were beauti- 
ful. ... Marrakech, where we went 
from Casablanca upon landing, is purely 


Arabian inside the walls beyond the beauti- | 


ful hotel with its lovely garden. If a trav- 
eler gets no thrills there, there are no 
thrills in him! 
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THIS YEAR...IT’S EUROPE 





ITIS THIS 
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.--on White Star... Red Star... 
aid Atlantic Cransport ships that 
accounts immeasurably for the 
delectable delicacies of their cuisine. 
Aun awezinepiring refrigerating 
plant...kept at an unvaried, scientifie 
temperature...opened but twice a day 
sfoalously guarded, scientifically in- 
spected at frequent intervals during 
the vovage.Chat’s why the fruit is 
chilled toa perfect degree...why meat 
retains a deliciously rich flavor... 
the fick, ravishing piduance. Chere 
are any number of just such obscure 
things that contribute to making 
chip life an adventure in the art a 

living. And, smooth sailing ...express 
schedules maintained by effortless 
speed...are additional delights to voy- 
agers. Vie wnlter what reur travel 


budget there is an accommodation 


via FVM that will fit it. Write 
foe the booklet “And the She 
Sailed c ye Gurope. Jou will 


find it interesting and in ormative. 
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LETTERS 
of a 
WaLL STREET 
NEPHEW 
By F. A. 


No. 3 in a Series of Informal 


Financial Articles 


March 10, 1930. 
Dear Aunt Jane: 
AM delighted co find from your last 
letter that you would like to be told 
still more about investment trusts. They 
are a hobby of mine, and with your 
patience never failing and my pen never 
running dry, I could write you a dozen 
chapters about them. 

You are quite right, there was last 
year a great deal of talk about some kind 
of public regulation of investment trusts. 
Many people thought that just as insur- 
ance companies and banks are subject to 
public regulation, the investment trust, 
as a new kind of financial institution, 
should be subjected to special govern- 
ment regulation and control. 

It was only natural that New York, 
which is the home of most of the large 
investment trusts, should have been the 
center of much of this discussion. Last 


year the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Banks in New York State was directed to 
investigate investment trusts with a view 
to possible regulation and the banking 
world has been anxious to hear its report. 
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Every Woman Should Realize 


The Importance of Life Insurance 


estate and inheritance taxes. 


This Company enjoys the priv- 
ilege of possessing splendid women 
representatives. Get in touch with 
them and they will serve you well. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





This report was issued in February 
and bankers were gratified to find no 
criticism in it of these trusts. The re- 
port is filled with common-sense, and I 
think you will appreciate the following 
brief extracts: 

“The idea of investment trust was a 
new one to many, and struck the popu- 
lar fancy just as in the past there had 
been bursts of particular enthusiasm for 
other fields, as, witness, land booms, oil 
booms and others.” —‘‘We do not believe 
that such bursts of speculative frenzy 
can be stopped by legislation. Judgment 
cannot be legislated into the investors’ 
minds. Legislation cannot make the un- 
intelligent investor discriminatory.”— 
“Our conclusion is that nothing has ap- 
peared in the development of the so- 
called investment trust which demands 
special legislation as a protection te the 
investing public. ‘This class of company 
is still in the process of development and 
in the course of time dangers may appear 
which are not common to business in 
general and which should be met by spe- 
cial legislation, but this is not the case 
today.” 

Your letter, my dear Aunt Jane, also 
asks what kinds of investment trusts 
there are in this country and what kind 
is best for you to invest in. The first 
part of your question is easy. 

In the development of the investment 
trust in the United States the following 
three types have emerged: 


Fixed and Semi-Fixed Trusts: In the 
Fixed type the investor buys a certificate 
of participation. This certificate repre- 
sents the investor’s interest in a number 
of different securities deposited with a 
trustee. What these securities are and 
the amount of each one is determined 
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when the trust is first formed, and cannot 
be changed—hence the “fixed” quality of 
this type. Management is unimportant 
because changes in securities represented 
in the investor’s certificate of participa- 
tion cannot be changed, even though con- 
ditions might warrant a change. This 
inability to shift holdings when economic 
conditions make a shift desirable, is an 
obvious disadvantage. 

The Semi-Fixed type is something of 
a straddle and introduces the element of 
management by allowing under certain 
specified conditions changes in the list of 
securities by the management, thus 
attempting to eliminate the disadvantage 
of the Fixed type. 


General Management Trusts: There 
are many different kinds of General 
Management Trusts, and in point of 
numbers it is probably the most popular 
type in this country. The securities are 
generally. diversified as to industry and 
as to geographical location and experts 
are constantly engaged in examining 
these securities and recommending 
changes for the welfare of the trust. The 
factor of management is paramount. In- 
vestment holdings are not always pub- 
lished. There seems to be a general feel- 
ing in Wall Street that the investment 
trust shares of General Management 
Trusts, while perhaps more speculative 
than the shares of Fixed Trusts, offer 
greater possibilities. 


Trading Corporations: This type, as 
is indicated by its name, expects to real- 
ize the major share of its profits from 
buying and selling or ‘‘trading”’ in securi- 
ties. Its powers are broad and it can 
often buy on margin and sell short. It 
is the most speculative type of all, for 
large profits may be made, or severe 
losses suffered, depending on the manage- 
ment’s guesses as to whether the market 
will go up or down. Last year many 
of these trusts guessed wrong and suf- 
fered heavy losses from not selling out 
before the crash came in security prices. 

Now I realize, Aunt Jane, that you 
live a good many hundreds of miles away 
from Wall Street, and sometimes when 
I write these long letters to you | 
wonder whether I make myself plain. 

I hear a great deal of talk these days 
about modern education. Now I don't 
know much about educational methods, 
but I seem to remember that there was 
a “Socratic Method” by which the 
teacher made the pupil find the answer 
to the pupil’s own question rather than 
putting it in the pupil’s mouth. When 
you ask me a leading question such as 
you ask about what kind of investment 
trust is best for you to invest in, being a 
statistician I sidestep. Trying the So- 
cratic Method I have given you the facts, 
and in your own mind you will have to 
find the answer. I don’t begin to know 
all that I would have to know about 
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your resources and your needs to guide 
you with a sure hand. 

However, you must see that in the 
general management and trading cor- 
poration types the integrity and ability 
of the management is the all-important 
factor. Your thrifty mind is probably 
wondering why, even though you favor 
the Fixed type, you should have to pay 
the expenses and profits incidental to it, 
why you can’t buy in one- and two-share 
lots a list of ten or twenty securities and 
have, in effect, your own trust. You can 
do that very thing, and, if tempted, the 
following information may be of in- 
terest: A recent analysis indicates that 
the ten most popular common stocks 
held by investment trusts in this country 
are in approximately the order named: 
American Telephone and ‘Telegraph 
Company; Electric Bond and Share; 
Union Pacific; American Can; Consoli- 
dated Gas; Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé; International Harvester; New York 
Central; Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing, and North American 
Company. 

Your pedantic nephew, 


F.A. 


If you have questions to ask about 
investments, address F. A., in care of 
the Woman’s Journal. But please do 
not ask for advice on what actual 
securities you should buy or sell. Ask 
only for information. . 


Women and Men’s Jobs 
(Continued from page 9) 


for nothing when I can answer the tel- 
ephone for fifteen per—and see the 
crowd every day,” the office girl is 
reported to say. ‘The farmhouse,” to 
quote Miss Ross once more, “with its 
large families who worked in and about 
the place, and with the neighbors or 
hired help in for the crises, and the 
pageant of the seasons passing outside 
the windows, was a far less lonely place 
than the empty flat with a panorama 
of roof-tops, or even the commuter’s 
bungalow after the man has gone for 
the day, and the children are at school. 
It is this kind of loneliness which sends 
women out upon aimless window-shop- 
ping expeditions, or bridge parties or 
matinées, if they have the price. Girls 
who have gone from school into the 
whirring activity of a large organiza- 
tion think longingly of peaceful days at 
home, but when they achieve them, they 
are likely to want to get back with the 
bunch to have some contact with a busy 
and talkative world other than the 
grocer and a tired husband.” 


Wasted Energy? 


Stuart Chase, seeing the question in 
terms of wasted energy, says: “It is as- 
sumed that all women are born house- 
keepers, an aggressive assumption so un- 


warranted as to lead to untold friction 
and waste. When one contemplates the 
digestions which have been ruined, the 
children who have been spoiled, the hus- 
bands who have become bilious and em- 
bittered, the wives whose nervous mech- 
anism has collapsed all because 
women have been jammed in the home, 
one wonders if there is not more waste 
here than in all the gigantic mechanism 
of shopping.” He suggests that as a 
solution “a wider diffusion of the new 
and shattering conception that all wom- 
en are not born homemakers but may 
have equally valuable gifts for other 
fields, may deflect many a square peg 
from a round hole, lighten an incalcu- 
lable load of current unhappiness, and 
make tens of thousands of useful rather 
than wasted lives.” 


Freedom of Choice 


The problem involves more than our 
conception of woman’s place, however. 
The question of freedom of choice for 
the mass of women breadwinners today 
is the fundamental question which chal- 
lenges us. Until men’s wages are high 
enough and regular enough to support 
their families unaided, until we have 
gone further in solving the problems of 
low wages and unemployment, the ma- 
jority of women wage earners will not 
be free agents, can have no choice. 

But what of the women entering the 
professions, women of families which 
could still afford to support a dependent 
woman or two? 

After all, this group is numerically 
small compared with the mass of women 
in industry, but the movement itself is 
a significant one. Here indeed is the 
material out of which one might write 
an appendix to Veblen’s ‘“Theory of the 
Leisure Class.” No longer does his 
thesis that the successful man flaunts 
his success by means of the vicarious lei- 
sure and conspicuous consumption of his 
women-folk, hold good to anything like 
the same degree. A new and immediate 
rather than a vicarious set of standards 
determines the choice of many of these 
young women. They choose to measure 
their talents, their skill, their achieve- 
ments against father or brother rather 
than to shine as reflecting glory. 


Finding Their Places 


Should not all of us today who see 
such great segments of the world’s work 
clamoring to be done welcome all willing 
and capable workers ?—demanding only 
that these new recruits should not be 
satisfied to serve as mere cogs in the 
going part of the machinery, but should 
rather find their places in those experi- 
mental laboratories of our economic and 
social life where untried ways and chal- 
lenging problems face them in a meas- 
ure equivalent to the opportunity that 
has been theirs. 
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“The Longest 
Gangplank 
in the World’ 


from the heart of Manhattan to 
Le Havre de Paris 
























wings below the waterline 

... that’s every French Line 
ship... the chic of the boule- 
vards, the gayety of the cafés 
and dance places, the thrill 
of the shops, the elegance 
of the ancien régime, the 
electric modernity that sets 
a pace for the world... 
all here, in the stately 
salons, the broad white 
decks, the marvellous 
suites and cabins ese 
The cuisine is Paris, too, 
in flavor as in name 


Fins in miniature, given 


a a“ 
France 
Mediterranean. 
Carthage Cruise 


... the service antici- April 25 
pates every wish... e nbs s 
Breton seamen Paris 
whose ancestors Agi ~thay 8 
tamed the Atlantic A im 
in the fifteenth eee 
century swing en 


their modern 


ad “a 
miracles of De Grasse 


April 23 
speed and oa ° 
luxury from “Rochambeau” 
New York to June 7 
Plymouth tee 
and le “Lafayette” 
Havre. May 31 


Freneh Line 


Information from any authorized French Line 
Agent or write to 19 State Street, New York 





Stage Spotlights 


By WititaM G. KING 


~\ EASON in and season out, the New 
York theatregoer can count on the 
production of about one worth- 
while play a month. Therefore, when 
no less than three make their appearance 
within as many weeks—and each of these 
three not only worthwhile, but excep- 
tionally fine—it is, as Mr. Woollcott 
used to say, legitimate excuse for dancing 
in the streets. 

There probably weren’t any im- 
promptu terpsichorean celebrations over 
the advent of Mr. Marc Connelly’s 
“THe Green Pastures,” Mr. G. B. 
Shaw’s “THe Appie Cart,” and Mr. 
John Wexley’s “THe Last Mute,” 
New Yorkers being what they are, but 
this trio of splendid plays easily lifted 
what had been a rather low season until 
their arrival, high above the average. 
“The Green Pastures” alone was enough 
to do that. One of the staidest of the 
critics was moved to hail it as “The Di- 
vine Comedy of the Theatre,” and even 
sober second thought does not make that 
praise seem extravagant. 


UT of Roark Bradford’s “Ol’ Man 

Adam and His Chillun,” that 
series of Bible stories told in the colorful 
idiom of the Negro. Mr. Connelly has 
created a play which, more nearly than 
any we have ever seen, embraces the 
great heritage of rich humor, sorrow and 
spiritual ecstasy of a simple but highly 
imaginative people. 

In it, the Lord—that naive, unaffected 
and sociable Lord of the Negroes—- 
“walks de yearth like a natchul man,” 
Wearing just such a rusty trock coat and 
battered top hat as his dusky ministers 
in the South so frequently affect. He is 
a lovable, understandable Lord, even 
when he is the God of Wrath. 

We hear of Him first as old Mr. De 
Shee, teacher in a Negro Sunday-school, 
explains the Good Book to a class of 
eager pickaninnies—explains it in terms 
of the experience and language of his 
hearers. God, he allows, must have 
looked something like old Reverend Du 
Bois, who long ago converted Mr. De 
Shee. As he talks, the lights fade, to rise 
again on heaven—the heaven which was 
before the creation, with ‘de Lawd 
r'ared back preachin’ all day long e’vy 
day ‘cept on Sadday, and den ev’ybody 
went to de fish fry.” 

The Old Testament miracles—Jer- 
icho, Noah and his Ark, Moses and 


Pharaoh—come to lite in gloriously 


vivid, deeply stirring, shrewdly comic 
pictures. At the last, there is the Ne- 
groes’ magnificently simple and moving 
interpretation of the story of the Cruci- 
fixion, which teaches the God of Wrath 
to become the Lord of Mercy. The all- 
Negro cast is superb, and Mr. Robert 
Edmond Jones’s beautiful and imagina- 
tive sets are in every way worthy of the 
play. 


R. SHAW’S “Tue Appce Carr” 
is a shrewd and scintillating poli- 
tical phantasy in which the rapier-witted 
Irishman delivers the thrusts against 
democracy which he has been saving for 
lo, these many years. Strangely enough, 
he choses a king—a British king of the 
future, called Magnus—for his hero, and 
he champions a constitutional monarchy 
of the sort not dissimilar to that now 
functioning in Britain. 

In his first act, Mr. Shaw shows 
Magnus defending the theory of king- 
ship against the eccentric members of his 
Labor cabinet, pointing out that he is 
better able to look out for his people 
than any elected demagogues, since he is 
free of the worries of elections, the trick- 
ery of politics and the grafting of Big 
Business. 

The last act reveals an intriguing 
offer by the United States to tear up its 
Declaration of Independence and return 
to the British Empire. Magnus, how- 
ever, who says Americans are “wops 
claiming to be Pilgrim Fathers,” dis- 
trusts the offer, fearing, not unwarrant- 
ably, that such a merger might make 
England “just another star in the Ameri- 
can flag.” The play ends with the king 
routing his Laborite opponents, and tak- 
ing full command of the government. 

Between the first and last acts, Mr. 
Shaw has inserted an extraneous but hil- 
arious interlude between the king and 
his mistress. The Guild has given the 
play a superb production, with Tom 
Powers as the king, Violet Kemble 
Cooper as his mistress, Claude Rains as 
the Prime Minister and Helen Westley 
as the Laborite ‘“‘Powermistress Gen- 
eral,” 


al ¥ HE Last MILE” is an agonizing, 
harrowingly honest picture of a 
revolt in the death-house of a prison. It 
is a dramatization—a marvelously skil!- 
ful one—of those actual convict revolts 
which so recently spread their pitiful 
horror over the front pages of the news- 
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papers. Because its terrors are not tig- 
ments of imagination, but realities which 
have been, and will be again experienced, 
Mr. Wexley’s work has a double sig- 
nificance. 

Preaching no sermon and pointing no 
moral, he pictures a man’s last hours in 
the death-house, omitting no detail of 
the slow but inevitable taking of life by 
law and machine. 

Then the desperate revolt flames, with 
its brutal, cold-blooded killing of guards 
and the final, futile butchery of the riot- 
ers. Mr. Herman Shumlin has given 
the play an extraordinarily fine produc- 
tion. 


HE most unusual and exotic enter- 

tainment offered here during the 
past month was that provided by Mr. 
Mei Lan-Fang, China’s foremost actor, 
and the company with which he is mak- 
ing his first tour of America. Mr. Mei 
himself plays only female réles, since the 
Chinese theatre bars women from its 
stage. His art is an example of the ex- 
quisitely artificial beauty to which ex- 
treme formalism and rigid traditionalism 
can be brought. Since no “sets’’ in the 
Western meaning of the word are used, 
each subtle movement of the actor’s body 
has come to have a definite meaning, 
fixed irrevocably by centuries of tradi- 
tion. However little of these meanings 
Mr. Mei’s New York audiences under- 
stood, they fully appreciated his ex- 
traordinary grace and the gorgeous 
beauty of his costumes. 


MONG tthe score or more other 

plays current on Broadway, the fol- 
lowing seem to us most to deserve a 
visit : 


“BERKELEY SQUARE’ —In which Les- 
lie Howard plays a twentieth century 
youth who steps back two centuries to 
the London of Dr. Johnson and hobnobs 
with his ancestors. 

‘“DisHONORED Lapy” — Katharine 
Cornell, the glamorous, making notable 
what would otherwise be a rather trashy 
melodrama. 

“THe First Mrs. FRraser”—St. 
John Ervine’s brilliant comedy of di- 
vorce, with Grace George and a super- 
lative cast. 

“JouRNEY’s Enp’—Beginning _ its 
second year and still by far the best ot 
the war plays. 

“JuNnE Moon”—Gloriously funny 
spoofing of Tin Pan Alley, by Ring 
Lardner and George Kaufman. 

“PENNY ArcabEe” — Well-played 
melodrama in an amusement park. 

“SrrictLy DisHONoRABLE” — Light 
comedy at its best, by Preston Sturges. 

“Topaze”—Keen-edged satire on big 
business and honesty, as practiced by the 
French, with Frank Morgan highly 
amusing as a Gallic schoolmaster who 
becomes a racketeer. 
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Dance Hall Dangers 
(Con‘inued from page 11) 
gave the Dreamy Dance Academy a 
great allure for the younger set. There 
were no “stuffy” regulations, no fussy 
supervisors. 

It was here that Mary and John met. 
Mary was just fifteen, a clerk in the 
Five and Ten. John was twenty-five, 
a man of the world, an occasional seller 
ot washing machines. He had a car. 
Mary had a gay frock and a come- 
hither eye. They danced together all 
evening. There was little opportunity 
for spontaneity on a floor that was so 
packed that a couple made almost no 
progress around the room. ‘The dancing 
was largely a matter of the rhythmic 
rise and fall of closely packed bodies, 
but the caressing singing, the dim lights 
and close dancing gave the girl and boy 
opportunity to excite themselves to con- 
cert pitch. 


After the Dance 


When the dance was over at mid- 
night, they went for a ride to cool off 
a bit, and the love making went on until 
it was too late to go home. Neither 
Mary nor John meant any harm, but 
harm was done, and much of it was 
due to the atmosphere very deliberately 
created in the dance hall where they had 
spent the evening. Wholesome physical 
conditions, including ample floor space, 
bright lights, music with a fast tempo 
and no singing by orchestra members, 
offset much of the peril of after-the- 
dance developments. 

Perhaps the most troublesome prob- 

lem encountered in public dance super- 
vision is that of minors. At what age 
young people should be admitted to pub- 
lic dance halls is one on which com- 
munities differ. If they are admitted, 
their protection by close supervision both 
in the dance hall and when leaving, and 
the education of parents, is an important 
part of dance-hall control. Take, as an 
instance, the case of Virginia—a _ ro- 
guish-eyed, curly-headed sophomore in 
high school. School bored her, “kids” 
bored her, the “‘stuffiness” at home “gave 
her the willies,’ dancing with strange, 
interesting men whom she_ attracted 
without difficulty at the Brite Lite 
suited her exactly. 
_ The hostess discovered that she was 
fitteen. They had a little visit between 
dances. “Of course you know that you 
shouldn’t be here until you are sixteen, 
don’t you?” the hostess asked. 

“My mother doesn’t care. I told her 
I was coming.” 

“Where else do you go in the eve- 
ning?” 

She named other dance halls that re- 
ceived her patronage when she had 
enough to pay for a ticket. Her best 
trend, Jane, a girl several years 
older than herself, usually went too. 

“Do your father and mcther dance?” 


“Glory, no! They’re old—away past 
forty!” 

“Don’t your partners ever ask to take 
you home or bring you to dance another 
night?” 

“Sure, but Jane and I say it’s no tun 
to have the same fellow on our hands 
all evening. You never know how 
many good ones you are missing. Only 
I was thinking tonight that nobody 
could be better than that Carlo over 
there. He’s a marvelous dancer. I wish 
he’d ask me for a date. Sure, I’ve seen 
those little signs in the dressing room 
about accepting dates with strangers, but 
he isn’t. I’ve danced with him dozens 
of times.” 

If Virginia were in some halls, the 
hostess would have telephoned her 
mother and sent her home immediately. 
In some others, she would have been 
allowed to stay until ten o'clock and 
then her family would have been noti- 
fied that she was coming home. In one 
city, she would have been sent to the 
detention home until her parents called 
for her. 

Many of the inspectors felt that it 
was not the dancing but the unchaper- 
oned going and coming that made at- 
tendance at public dances dangerous for 
adolescents. For this reason minors 
were excluded unless a parent came with 
them, and matinée dances for adolescents 
and their parents were arranged. It was 
found exceedingly difficult to interest 
parents in attending dances with their 
children or to prevent the boys and 
girls coming unaccompanied. To edu- 
cate the public and impress upon the 
dance hall managers the importance of 
a close supervision of minors, was con- 
sidered a major part of their work by 
some inspectors. 


The Roadhouse Problem 


The next most troublesome problem 
in dance supervision is the situation 
presented by the after-the-dance rendez- 
vous. “We're careful enough about who 
comes and what is done here, but the 
roadhouses make money and more money 
because of it,” complained one group of 
managers. “Drive a wild party away 
from the hall and what does he do? 
Why, he hops in a car, drives over the 
line and does as he pleases at the Blind 
Owl or the Purple Cuckoo. Nobody 
cares what happens in the county, and 
the roadhouses allow all the things we 
prohibit, which is pretty tough on us, 
I'll say.” 

“Don’t pass a law and think you’ve 
settled it,” was the advice of one of 
the city officials. State or county law 
is necessary, but of primary importance 
is the provision for supervision and law 
enforcement. It was quite generally 
agreed that without adequate regulation 
of the after-the-dance rendezvous and 
the county roadhouses, the value of the 
supervision of city dance halls was con- 
siderably weakened. 








A cuisine... . 
that the whole 
Atlantic toasts 


At the recent National Hotel Expo- 
sition four prize awards for skill in 
transatlantic cuisine were bestowed 
on the famous fleet of the United 
States Lines. A sterling tribute to a 
cuisine that sparkles with... meats 
from blue-ribbon stock . . . pheas- 
ant, grouse and quail . . . Malossol 
caviar... English sole . . . fresh 
berries and melons, out of season 

mushrooms, asparagus, and 
truffles from France... fresh cream 
and milk ...and delicious American 
coffee that home coming passengers 
so praise. Same fine quality on 
every ship. To Europe? Take the 
Leviathan, World's Largest Ship, for 
speed. The cabin liners George 
Washington, America, Republic, 
President Harding or President 
Roosevelt for luxury at low cost. 
Dine regally . . . under the Stars 
and Stripes! 


45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





IVhen writing to the United States Lines, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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How to protect the unsophisticated 
from the ‘unsupervised night-club was 
another problem. Martha Ann had suf- 
fered because of her insufficient knowl- 
edge about it. She was_ seventeen 
and earning her first pay as a typist. 

“‘He seemed like an awfully good sort 
to me. And twelve o'clock is early to 
go home. He said he knew a swell 
place to dance, and it was right thrill- 
ing. You knocked twice fast and twice 
slow and went through three doors with 
big locks on them until you got to a 
kind of cellar where it was dark and 
romantic and a lot of people were danc- 
ing. He bought some drinks. ‘They 
weren’t so good but they made you feel 
smart. It wasn’t smart though.” 

The location and supervision of such 
places and the protection of young girls 
and boys leaving the dance hall with 
older people whom they have met there, 
are two exceedingly difficult features of 
dance hall control. 


While emphasis must be placed upon 
the value of the supervision of public 
amusements, yet the solution ot much 
of the difficulty arising from the at- 
tendance of minors at public dances lies 
with their parents and other adults hav- 
ing influence with them. If boys and 
girls are equipped with wholesome ideals 
and a fair knowledge of the ways of 
this world of ours, their danger is les- 
sened. Until parents can be brought to 
educate their children, however, the city 
fathers must act in their place, and for- 
tunate are the boys and girls who are 
growing up in a city that recognizes its 
responsibilities. 


Cannibal Women 
(Continued from page 13) 


equipment was large—food, guns, ammu- 
nition, cameras, camera supplies, tents, 
cots, blankets, clothing. It is folly to 
go into the wilds without adequate pro- 
vision. You may carry a surgical kit for 
months in Africa without needing it and 
grudge the porterage, but if you ever 
get a rip from a lion you are going to 
need the disinfectants, the chloroform 
and the surgical things rather badly! It 
took five men alone to carry the salt we 
needed for trade and for preservation of 
our skins and trophies; nine for camera 
supplies; so you can see how the loads 
mounted up. We looked like an army 
on the march. 

Getting these untrained men started 
each day was a work in itself. They 
used to hide out in the morning—if they 
had not run away in the night! My 
sympathies were with them but my ac- 
tivities were not. We usually had two 
hours of riot and pandemonium in the 
darkness before dawn each day before 
the safari was under way. 

We should never have got through the 
mountains without trouble if we had 
brought soldiers cr been accompanied by 


officials, but we came as elephant hunt- 
ers, promising the people meat, and by 
lavish promise and hard-working per- 
formance we fed our way through the 
country. 


Buying Our Welcome 


We went from territory to territory, 
from chief to chief. Among our over- 
lords were Malunga, Mumganga, Sebe, 
Bunzo, Kitiabu. Sometimes we were 
three weeks in a village, waiting for the 
opportunity to kill the big elephant we 
had promised, and, later, waiting for the 
porters promised to carry us on to the 
next territory. 

Generally we were welcomed, for 
those elephants aside from being the 
eagerly desired meat, were a scourge to 
the people, eating their bananas and de- 
stroying their fields of yams and manioc; 
but sometimes the people were hostilely 
aloof and once they turned, momentarily, 
against us. But on the whole they were 
friendly enough folk, so eager for meat 
that they were willing to let us come 
and get it for them. 

And since they were as yet under no 
administration they lived as they had al- 
ways lived, and spoke casually of their 
customs, even the custom of eating hu- 
man flesh, They were not at all 
ashamed of it. They felt it was a 
shame to waste meat. Meat was pre- 
cious. War was senseless—unless for 
some good purpose, like a feast. Why 
kill a man if vou did not eat him? 

We talked to these people in Swahili, 
an inter-tribal language that has spread 
throughout eastern equatorial Africa, 
and is one of the mother tongues of the 
Bantu. Our Swahili was very simple, 
“porter Swahili,” we called it, but it 
was enough to get us along, and with- 
out an understanding of their speech we 
could never have got in touch with these 
people. 

Interpreters would have made the mat- 
ter of daily contact much too formal, and 
our only interpreters, anyway, were some 
of our English-speaking or semi-English- 
speaking boys who would never have 
put the questions we wanted or inter- 
preted the answers. ‘They were proud 
Moslems from the East Coast, who had 
never seen the interior before and were 
scandalized at it—and at us for taking 
such an interest in it. 

And, of course, I could never have 
made friends with any of the women 
without Swahili. They were shy, these 
women of the wilderness, and fled from 
us at first, especially from the men, but 
the fact that we had our little girl with 
us established feminine relations. 

They called me Mama, for mother is 
Mama all over Africa, and used to call 
out in their soft, sweet voices, for the 
African woman has one of the loveliest 
voices in the world, saying, “Oh, Mama, 
you have a nice child!” 
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A little slip of a wife would come up 
to my tent with some present for the 
child—perhaps a new-laid egg, and when 
we wanted to buy some knife or pottery 
or comb for our collections we fell into 
a useful way of saying the child wanted 
it. So Alice was always being told to 
go and admire something whose owner 
was proving obdurate. 

I liked camping in the villages and 
seeing something of the untrammeled 
life. The people west of Lake Edward 
were by far the sturdiest and the health- 
iest we had seen in Africa; less ridden 
by superstitious fear, for there was less 
illness, the work of evil spirits, on these 
heights. 

Their huts stretched out in a line on 
each side of a little clearing, like Main 
Street, with a big palaver house for the 
men at one end. The huts were very 
much the same, not even the chief's 
being much bigger than its neighbors. 
Once, we were told, a chief built a much 
finer hut, and they had promptly pulled 
it down! 

The life was, on the whole, communal, 
for the banana groves and manioc fields 
were held in common, worked by the 
women, and each family took a share. 
But any family was at liberty to work 
a private field and that land belonged te 
the family as long as it was cultivated. 

There was no hunting for big game, 
for these people had only spears and 
never dared attack the elephants and buf- 
faloes with those, and there was no small 
game like antelope they could hunt. They 
could only set snares for little furry 
things and shoot monkeys with their ar- 
rows and dig pits in the game trails in 
the hope that an elephant might fall into 
one. The windfall from a pit was 
shared, but the snaring and fishing and 
monkey shooting were private enterprises. 

The land was fertile, and bananas, 
yams, manioc, maize, tobacco, and other 
things flourished; they had everything 
they wanted except meat—for there were 
no goats or sheep in most of these vil- 
lages. These people might easily have 
lived in a sort of earthly paradise except 
for two things—their hunger for meat, 
especially the fat, and the taboos that 
their ancestors had taken the trouble to 
think up for them—and that their medi- 
cine men added to. But there seemed 
fewer taboos here than elsewhere, no 
trouble-making clans or totems. 


Soft-voiced Women: 


The women were soft-voiced and slen- 
der, black as ebony and lithely erect with 
that beautiful stature which comes from 
balancing weights on the head. Since no 
trader had been in with his calico, and 
since they had no goats for goat skin 
costumes, their dress consisted of a strip 
of barkcloth, which is the inner bark of 
the false fig tree, pounded out with ivory 
mallets. 
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It is a beautiful gay orange color at 
first, very striking against their dark 
skins, but with use the orange changed 
rapidly to black. They wore this loin 
cloth tucked up through a grass belt, 
with overhanging ends, rather like a 
jaunty bustle in the back. 

The rest of the dress was bracelets 
and neckrings, of village-made iron, and 
leglets, worn just below the knee, of 
hairs from the elephant’s tail. 

The most fashionabie ladies had little 
patterns of scars, much like old quilting 
designs, cut across their chests and stom- 
achs. Their teeth, like those of the men, 
were filed to points, but this scar-pat- 
terning, or cicatrization, and this filing 
of teeth were the only mutilations they 
practiced. 

One thinks of the African woman of 
the interior as a soft-voiced, docile little 
beast of burden, but closer acquaintance 
with my cannibal friends made me re- 
vise that idea. They were the burden- 
bearers because that was part of their 
work and they did it, but they exacted 
of the men a full amount of the special 
work that was their lot. 

Building huts and repairing them, for 
instance, was men’s work, and so strictly 
did the women hold them to it that one 
old lady refused to lift a hand to help 
her husband mend a hole in the roof, 
though a heavy rain was coming on! 

As he hurried with his thatching, the 
husband shouted commands, abuse and 
entreaties at her (while the black cloud 
gained closer and closer upon them) but 
the old lady sat comfortably out on her 
little stool and smoked her black clay 
pipe and grinned at ease. Presently the 
cloud covered the sky and the torrents 
of rain fell, and the two crept under the 
unfinished roof and their dissensions were 
drowned in the downpour. 

The village work was always divided 
into men’s work and women’s work. 
The women, I noticed, had the steady, 
dependable jobs, such as bringing the 
daily firewood and water and tilling the 
fields, while the men had the more ex- 
citable and less dependable forms of 
food-getting, such as snaring and fishing. 


The women made the pottery and the 
men did the iron work. Sewing is also 
men’s work. ‘This was the most primi- 
tive sewing imaginable. It consisted of 
sewing together strips of barkcloth with 
a thread of banana fibre and a needle of 
thorn or a porcupine’s quill. This oper- 
ation was considered much too delicate 
to trust to women’s clumsy hands! 

The women did the cooking, and it 
was taboo for a wife to eat with her hus- 
band—indeed it was considered indeli- 
cate to see a woman eat. But there was 
no taboo about her smoking with her 
husband. Many a time I’ve seen a little 
wife serve her husband his meal, slip in- 
doors to eat something herself, then come 
out, sit down on the log beside him, hand 
him the baby and take to herself his pipe 


of black clay with its long reed stem. 
Then she’d puff away as long as his pa- 
tience held out, and when he took it 
back a shout of amusement would go up 
from the neighbors sitting on an oppo- 
site log! 

A woman was property, for her hus- 
band bought her from her father, but if 
she did not like her husband she removed 
herself to her father’s hut and let her 
husband come after his price. In these 
mountains the wife-price was four bibi 
ya shinga, or heavy necklets of iron. 

If a husband could not get on with 
his wife and could give cause of com- 
plaint, or had no children by her, he 
could take her back and demand the re- 
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turn of the iron. Usually he compro- 
mised on a younger sister, sometimes hav- 
ing to wait till she was marriageable. 
The girls are married at twelve to fif- 
teen. When the husband and wife both 
wish release the matter is swiftly accom- 
plished. 

But though nominally the woman is 
property, actually she is a very inde- 
pendent piece of property, outspoken and 
voluble. Whatever she suffers she never 
suffers in silence! Her part in the vil- 
lage life is so important, and so much of 
communal welfare and comfort depend 
upon her activities that she has the as- 
surance of the indispensable member of 
the community. 
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She has no part in the men’s “pala- 
vers,” but she says her say to her man 
and more of it, in a raised voice, to the 
neighbors, and is by no means ignored. 
There is always a strong vein of indi- 
viduality in the African character and 
even the most docile-seeming women 
have a strain of soft, mulish obstinacy 
that can not be overridden. Then the 
men are afraid to anger them for fear 
of spitefulness and readiness to resort to 
evil-working magic. 

“Any angry woman goes swift to the 
charm-seller,” is a saying that many a 
husband has laid to heart. 

Polygamy is practiced but only a few, 
besides the chief, can afford more than 
one or two wives. The system takes 
care of the surplus women and gives each 
girl her place in the community and her 
chance at having her own children. 

Altogether, she was an_ interesting 
study, this woman of the cannibal coun- 
try, traditionally a chattel, and actually, 
through the force of her character, the 
independence that is ingrained in the 
softest, and the resourcefulness of her 
brooding temper, a very vigorous part ot 
the community. 

I can see her, as she is at this hour 
over there, coming up the mountain with 
her free, easy stride, a black jar of 
water on her high-held head, a knife 
swinging at her grass belt, every line of 
her instinct with poise and grace, shout- 
ing a jocular bit of banter to some neigh- 
bors in a near-by hut, her eyes bright 





Looking Ahead 


The College Girl of Today—How 
does she differ from the student of 
yesterday? What of her manners, 
her morals, her attitude toward 
work, play and life itself? Jean- 
ette Eaton, well-known writer and 
brilliant alumna of a leading col- 
lege, presents an understanding, 
composite picture of Miss 1930 
based on a personal tour of Eastern 
women’s colleges. 


Nobody’s Child, the illegitimate, 
unwanted baby, is being rescued at 
last by modern tolerance. Eleanor 
Taylor, formerly with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, shows how various 
states are giving these innocent un- 
fortunates a fairer start in life. 


With women lifting their voices so 
strongly for peace, one would sup- 
pose that the “female of the spe- 
cies” is more peaceful “than the 
male.” Mary Beard, historian her- 
self, and wife of the eminent his- 
torian, Charles A. Beard, chal- 
lenges this idea. 


Women Hotel Managers are rare, 
but a few successes prove that here 
is a rich field for business women. 
An absorbing vocational story. 











with vivacity and humor. Primitive as 
the wilderness about her, simple in her 
needs, complicated in her superstition- 
ridden mind, tender in her affections, sul- 
len in her anger, gay in her assurance, 
she vanishes through the trees as she is 
vanishing in fact into the past. 


Mary Arnold 
(Continued from page 23) 


community enterprise. It was successful, 
and in five months was turned into a 
Consumers’ Cooperative exactly like the 
huge cooperatives of England and Den- 
mark which feed, clothe and furnish the 
homes of one-third the population of 
these countries. In these ten years their 
enterprise has grown to comprise a group 
of four cooperative cafeterias and four 
smaller food shops which today have 
total assets of $230,000 and 3,429 mem- 
bers. 

Just what is a cooperative cafeteria? 
It differs from other cafeterias in sev- 
eral ways. You may drop in casually 
for a meal or you may pay $10 or more 
and become a member—which means 
that after every meal you sign your 
check and at the end of an accounting 
period, if there are any net earnings or 
“profits” (after payment of six percent 
interest on capital), they are returned to 
you in proportion to the amount of your 
spendings. Then, too, a cooperative 
cafeteria is run to serve meals to its 
owners, not to sell meals to outsiders— 
which makes a great difference in the 
psychology of everyone concerned. 
Miss Reed, then, as production manager 
and Miss Arnold as managing director, 
make no profits but are verily employees 
of the customers! 

I didn’t ask Miss Arnold if she ever 
thought of how rich she might have been, 
if, instead of turning profits back into 
other folks’ pockets, she had done as 
most people do—left off the word co- 
operative and pocketed the profits her- 
self. The question would have been as 
foolish as impertinent, and besides we 
were engrossed in talk about her newest 
project, a cooperative apartment house. 

It is a thirteen-story apartment house, 
to house sixty-seven families, with twe 
trees and a bit of garden all its own. 
and a lovely view of another garden— 
all as deep in the city as 433 West 
Twenty-first Street. Furthermore, it is 
to be ready for occupancy on October | 
and one-third of the tenants-to-be are 
already clamoring for doorknobs and 
lighting fixtures, et cetera, et cetera, of 
their own choosing. Hence many, many 
hours of figuring and conferring, and a 
particularly happy look on Miss Arnold’s 
face when she speaks of it. 

This particular cooperative apartment 
differs from the other types in this fun- 
damental way: No one, neither the 
builders (the Consumers’ Cooperative 
itself) nor the management (again, the 
Consumers’ Cooperative) nor the ten- 
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ants, may, now, or ever, make a profit 
for themselves. Land values may go up 
and up, and still the rent of the apart- 
ments will depend upon their cost. A 
tenant-owner may sell his apartment and 
move to the country, but always his suc- 
cessor need pay only its cost—not its in- 
flated—value. 

As the cooperative cafeterias have 
grown, there is no doubt in Miss Ar- 
nold’s mind (or in mine) that this plan 
will grow also, and these apartments 
multiply in number. For Miss Arnold 
is so far from being the ordinary “I’l- 
do - my - work - today - as - I - did - it- 
yesterday” kind of person that I am sure 
she will have to keep building and bet- 
tering new cooperative projects for lucky 
New Yorkers all her life in order to live 
up to her own specifications. 


Happy Old Age 


(Continued from page 15) 





member Browning’s rugged faith: ‘Grow 
old along with me, the best is yet to be, 
the last of life for which the first was 
made.’ ”’ 

Next July Dr. Martin will be seventy- 
nine. She does not contemplate retiring 
even when she’s eighty. She intends to 
keep alive in every sense of the word 
until the last trump calls. Right now 


she has two ambitions to fulfill. One is 
to travel through Africa. The other is 
to raise bulbs for the market. When 


she’s achieved these she says she will have 
developed some new ones. 


Current Events 
(Continued from page 19) 


he is marching to Jalalpur calling upon 
the people of India to join in the move- 
ment of passive resistance, hoping thus 
to break the rule of Great Britain in 
India. The Indian Nationalists, for a 
number of years, have been asking for 
some form of home rule. At first Do- 
minion Status was sought, but in the 
past couple of years the demands have 
grown for complete independence. This 
change of policy was hastened by the 
failure of Great Britain to include In- 
dians in the Simon Commission, ap- 
pointed by the British to investigate the 
possibility of a greater measure of self- 
government for India. 

Great Britain had a chance in China 
not long since to know what a boycott 
of her goods meant, and now in India 
she is facing a much wider and better 
organized movement. India is one of 
Britain’s best markets and any wide- 
spread refusal to buy her goods will add 
to the financial stress which that country 
is passing through. But far more seri- 
ous is the political significance of the 
Indian situation. The refusal to pay 
taxes, to take part in the government 
may lead to serious disorder and, the 
Nationalists hope, revolution. 


March 1, 1930 
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The American Woman’s Association 
chose Simmons sleeping equipment for 
the 1250 rooms of its superb clubhouse 
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The 28-story clubhouse of 
the American Woman's 
Association, 353 West 
57th St., New York City. 
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Room in A. W. A. Clubhouse where gay chintz and green walls make a charming background 
for Simmons bed No. 1636. This bed comes in orchid, blue-green, gray or walnut finish. 
£35.00 east of the Rocky Mountains. 


HE dream of the American Woman’s Associ- 

ation to have the most beautiful and comfort- 
able clubhouse in the world for professional and 
business women has been realized. 

A building in which every luxury and convenience, 
comfort and beauty possible have been included; a 
large swimming pool, roof gardens and distinctive 
lounges. The members and guests of the club may 
feel that their own rooms in this luxurious domain 
have had equal thought. 

The first consideration of the house furnishing 
committee was a good comfortable bed, for as Mrs. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Chairman, said, “‘None but the 
finest beds, springs and mattresses would suffice for 
women who need their rest. Our choice was Simmons! 
These pleasing beds in charming wood finishes and 
gay colors were perfect for our needs, and the superb 
Beautyrest Mattresses and Ace Box Springs har- 
monize beautifully with the individual decorative 
schemes. The effect is homelike and tasteful. And 
the comfort is unsurpassed!” 





Simmons Beautyrest Mattresses and Ace Box 
Springs were chosen by Mrs. Vanderbilt to 
equip every bed in the A, W. A. Clubhouse. 
She says, “In their damask covers, in a choice 
of six lovely colors, the Beautyrest Mattresses 
and Ace Box Springs harmonize beautifully 
with the individual decorative schemes. And 
their comfort is unsurpassed.” The Beauty- 
rest Mattress has a unique inner construction 
—hundreds of smal!, individually pocketed 
coilsthatinsure lasting buoyancy and firm sides. 
Copyright, 1929. The Simmons Company. 


In furniture and department stores, Simmons Beds, $10 
to 360; Model No. 1636, $35.00; Beautyrest Mattress, 
339.50; Ace Box Spring, $42.50; Ace Open Coil Spring, 
319.75, Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. 
Look for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


SIMMONS 


Beds Springs * Mattresses and Berkey & Gay Furniture 


When writing to The Simmons Company, please mention The Woman’s Journal 














What Three 
Representative 
Residents of 
the Clubhouse 
say of Simmons 





Mrs. Apa WERRENRATH, artist, 
says, “I have never rested bet- 
ter! The Simmons equipment is 
nothing short of marvelous! And 
the pretty beds—I like their 
neatness, their simplicity, their 
good lines and colorings.” 





Miss Heten W. Swayne, mov- 
ing picture executive of Para- 
mount, says, ““These Simmons 
Springs and Mattresses are magic 
— positively —the way they make 
one sleep! The events of my 
crowded days don’t run in my 
mind at night any more.” 





Miss FLorence ALLEN Mastick, 
an interior decorator, and resi- 
dent of the clubhouse, says, “The 
smartlittle Simmons beds fill their 
corners most appropriately.” 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 17) 


ham and eggs, and declared “this break- 
fast was in reality for the purpose of 
diverting the public mind from the cha- 
otic economic and unemployment condi- 
tions brought about by the want of lead- 
ership in the President and his party.” 
And is it not a commentary on the il- 
logic of politics that the Democrats, who 
protested that the Republicans were rail- 
roading the tariff bill through without 
due consideration for the minority, now 
criticize their opponents for lack of lead- 
ership! Over in the Senate, Senators 
Fess, Watson and Goff have arisen at 
appropriate intervals to insist that things 
as is under the aegis of the G. O. P. are 
as good as can be expected as long as 
there are Democrats and insurgents to 
throw monkey wrenches. And both sides 
probably realize that the stock market 
crash and the following unemployment 
were an inevitable economic reaction to 
a period of inflation and speculation and 
had little to do with politics. 

If and when the Senate finishes with 
the tariff which it has been discussing 
since the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, it will find on its doorstep 
a huge bundle of bills sent over by the 
House, which is ready to enact more 
whenever the Senate gives signs of a dis- 
position to consider them. There is al- 
ways a fresh surprise in the continuity 
of legislation, when one pauses to sum 
up pending projects. Here are those 
dear familiar problems, which come up 
as faithfully year after year as hardy 
perennials in a garden: Muscle Shoals, 
immigration, Indians, the Federal Power 
Commission, unemployment. Congress 
is, of course, constantly legislating in the 
intervals between debates; but what, in 
the name of Hooverefficiency and Cool- 
idgeconomy, about, since we have these 
issues still with us! The gibbering 
ghosts of hoary legislative projects are 
all crowding into the Capitol; they will 
probably be gibbering still when Con- 
gress adjourns for the summer. 


Legislative Projects 


Take, for instance, the Federal Power 
Commission. For years there have been 
serious charges that the Commission was 
favoring the public utility lessees of 
Government power sites in its ruling on 
valuations which determine rates charged 
the public. The Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, holding hearings on 
the Couzens bill for reorganization of 
the Commission, uncovered evidence that 
its executive secretary has been very 
friendly to the big power companies, and 
over this situation has staged open war- 
fare with the solicitor and general ac- 
countant. Something should be done at 
this session of Congress about the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The Adminis- 


tration also desires action on the Swing- 
Johnson bill for decentralizing adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs. Both House 
and Senate Immigration committees have 
reported bills for restricting immigration 
from Latin America. Other important 
measures awaiting action are the bill au- 
thorizing a public buildings program of 
$230,000,000, the Norris resolution for 
investigation and careful supervision of 
expenditures in the campaign, the Wag- 
ner bill for an accurate survey of the 
unemployment situation, and the bills for 
improving prohibition enforcement by 
transferring the Prohibition Bureau to 
the Department of Justice (already 
passed by the House) and the Christo- 
pherson bill for simplifying court pro- 
cedure in prohibition cases. 


Mr. Cooper’s Substitute Bill 


Buried somewhere in the avalanche of 
legislation is the vital question of con- 
tinuing Government aid to the states in 
maternity and infancy work through the 
medium of the Children’s Bureau, as re- 
quested by President Hoover. Much op- 
position has arisen among _ interested 
women’s organizations to the bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Cooper as a substitute for 
his original bill of which they approved. 
No satisfactory explanation has been 
given of the change by which the great- 
er part of this work would be given to 
the Public Health Service; but it obvi- 
ously does not carry out the original 
Hoover recommendation. The most 
satisfactory measure to the persons in- 
terested in continuing and strengthening 
the excellent work done by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau under the old Sheppard- 
Towner Act is that just introduced by 
Representative Goodwin of Minnesota, 
extending the maternity and infant wel- 
fare aid to the states through the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for seven years, and au- 
thorizing adequate appropriations. 

With rather extraordinary audacity a 
little group of determined women walked 
firmly into President Hoover’s office one 
day to inform him of the organization 
of “The Silent Women of America” 
whose aim, he was told, is to oppose and 
put out of existence the Children’s Bu- 
reau. He was further informed that 
this bureau “is seeking to nationalize, in 
regular Communistic fashion, the chil- 
dren of America.” President Hoover 
replied briefly that the Children’s Bu- 
reau is doing excellent work and the 
ladies would do well to devote their en- 
ergies to some constructive labor. And 
that, obviously, is one official spanking 
that was asked for. 

The “educational hearings’ on the 
bills for repeal or modification of the 
Eighteenth Amendment draw to a close 
before the overwhelmingly dry House 
Judiciary Committee and a good time 
has been had by all. The committee 
heard from business men, lawyers, phy- 
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sicians, farmers, educators, church mem- 
bers and society leaders that the law is 
generally disregarded, that it cannot be 
enforced, that the younger generation 
is being ruined by prohibition, and that 
disrespect for all law is being engen- 
dered. . Then it heard from business 
men, lawyers, physicians, farmers, educa- 
tors, church members and society lead- 
ers that none of the above statements is 
true. There was in some instances an 
excess of zeal on both sides. The wet 
arguers leaned heavily on the “wife of 
one of the leading citizens of Kansas 
told my husband in Chicago” and “I un- 
derstand from a friend who belongs to 
many important clubs” sort of statement. 
But when one dry witness importantly 
produced documented evidence that elec- 
trical refrigerators in use had jumped 
from 2,000 in 1919 to 1,250,000 in 
1928 and washing machines from one to 
six million, as an argument for prohibi- 
tion, one could almost forgive Mr. La- 
Guardia for coming back with “And 
what were the exports of Germany, Aus- 
tria, France and England to South 
America and India in 1914?” 
Certainly the most impressive group 
heard by the committee was that com- 
posed of about twenty-five prominent 
women, representing nearly a dozen or- 
ganizations with a total membership of 
twelve million, and headed by Mrs. 
Henry Peabody, of Boston, chairman ot 
the Women’s National Committee for 
Law Enforcement. They presented a 
creed of fourteen points; they spoke 
briefly and to the point, following one 
another to the stand in a steady line for 
two days, and one visioned behind them 
the millions of women zealous for the 
welfare of millions of homes. To the 
two main contentions of the wets, Mrs. 
Peabody’s group made these answers: 
you cannot say the law is unenforceable 
until the enforcement machinery has been 
perfected and given a fair trial; and no 
one person, looking through his individ- 
ual pinhole at a microscopic section of 
the American public, can so prove that 
the law is generally disapproved and dis- 
regarded. We believe in prohibition and 
we believe we are right in demanding 
its continuance; but if we are wrong, you 
have yet to prove it, and until you have 
proved it, keep the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act intact. 


A Gem From the Record 


N an article on “Censorship and the 


United States,” inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record by Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana—a warm protest 
against tariff provision for censorship of 
so-called “obscene” literature—apptars 
this parody: 

Mother, may my dear children read? 
Yes, my darling daughter, 

But only when a customs clerk 
Prescribes just what they oughter. 
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THE 


VOCATIONAL 
CORNER 


B—for Broadcasting 


And the last of the B’s in an alphabetical 
series of careers open to women 


The Work—The voice over your radio 
is only one part of the varied profession 
of broadcasting. Behind the voice is a net- 
work of effort in getting that clever idea, 
in writing the lines around it, in finding 
the artists to interpret it, in building the 
program which you enjoy. There are two 
big broadcasting companies, ‘Columbia and 
National, with which about 150 of the 600 
stations in the country are affiliated, all 
under control of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. While the business of both big 
companies and independents is to sell air 
for advertising purposes, all have “sustain- 
ing programs’—the operas and recitals 
that are not interspersed with talks on 
“shoes and ships and sealing wax.” 


The Field—As in any dramatic produc- 
tion, there is a primary division between 
(1) the artists and (2) the “management.” 

1. In radio, talent is drawn from any 
who can give entertainment or instruc- 
tion through voice personality. Voices 
are tested at the big broadcasting compa- 
nies at the rate of thirty or forty a day, 
but comparatively few are chosen since the 
standard is growing higher all the time. 
Unless an applicant is notified to return, 
it means that the trial was a failure. If 
an applicant does survive the tests, when 
opportunity arises a hearing is given where 
several compete before a client who makes 
the final choice. 

2. The management back of the radio 
artists may be of several types. It may be 
entirely in the hands of the broadcasting 
station from which the voice is actually 
sent out through the microphone. Then the 
“plot” is thought up in its program depart- 
ment, the sketches written in its continuity 
department, the music supplied from the 
music department, the artists obtained 
through its booking department, the pub- 
licity sent out by its publicity department. 
Other departments in the big broadcast- 
Ing companies are the production depart- 
ment, research library, music library, per- 
sonnel department, traffic, correspondence, 
and, of course, the sales department. 

Again, a client may already employ an 
agency to handle his advertising, so that 
when he decides to branch out on the air, 
he simply turns to his own agency. Thus, 
many advertising firms are now organizing 
radio departments with service correspond- 
ing in a small way to that offered by broad- 
casting companies. 

Still another form of management is 
offered by independent agencies that are 
devoted wholly to popularizing merchan- 
dise over the radio. 
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Once you use Kotex 
you'll want its /asting & 


protection...always 


Kotex absorbent is now used in 
85% of America’s leading hospitals 


HAT acomfort to feel the safety 

and security of Kotex protec- 
tion! ‘You'll wonder how you ever 
managed without it. Because this pro- 
tection /asts . . . through busy hours. 
And it stays soft and comfortable. You 
will appreciate that. 

This unique comfort is due to the 
Cellucotton (not cotton) absorbent 
wadding of which Kotex is made. It 
is a cellulose substance which, for san- 
itary purposes, performs the same 
function as the softest cotton, but with 
five times the absorbency, five times 
the efficiency. 

Hospitals use this same absorbent 
Where the greatest precautions are ob- 
served, in 85% of the leading hospitals 
of America, this very same absorbent is 
use 4 today. No woman could ask a safer 
guide in choosing sanitary protection. 

And here is the reason so many 
women first began to use Kotex: it is 
easily disposable. That fact alone has 
helped to change the hygienic habits 
of millions of women the world over! 


There are many ways in which Kotex 
is better: You should read the little box 
below. Then try Kotex and test its last- 
ing protection for yourself. 

Kotex Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


SAFE, SECURE ... 


Keeps your mind at ease. 1] 


Kotex is soft - «+ Nota deceptive soft- | | 
ness that soon packs into chafing hardness. | 
But a delicate, lasting softness. 

The Kotex filler is far lighter and cooler 
than cotton, yet absorbs 5 times as much. 


4 In hospitals... The Kotex absorbent is 
the identical material used by surgeons in 
854 of the country’s leading hospitals. 


Ne 


5 Deodorizes, safely, thoroughly, by a | 
special process. 
Regular Kotex — 45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size —65c for 12 
| Or singly in vending cabinets through 4 
i West Disinfecting Co. \] 





Ask to see the KOTEX BELT and 
KOTEX SANITARY APRON at any ij 
j drug, dry goods or department store. ! 
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KOTEX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 


When writing to the Kotex Company, please mention the Woman’s Journal 






















HOTEL 


Martha Washington 
29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 
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THE DODGE HOTEL 


(Formerty Grace Dopce Hore) 


WasHincrTon, D. C. 


DELIGHTFUL new 

hotel experience awaits 
you at The Dodge Hotel. It 
is compounded of charm of 
atmosphere, the satisfaction of 
perfect food, and a courteous 
service developed under our 
“no tipping” policy. 


MISS MARY A. LINDSLEY 
Managing Director 
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THE PIONEER 
— BOSTON — 


NEW residence for 

a Pay “ = 

vantages 0 é finest club. 

THE Rooms for Transient and 


CONVENIENT {nq "without bath: Tele- 
CENTER Phones 


Dining Room and Coffee 
Shop for Men and Women, 


Accessible to Shops, Churches, Theatres, 
Trains and Bus Lines 





410 Stuart Street 
(One minute from Back Bay Station) 
Kenmore 7940 








































WARBURTON HOUSE 
20th & Sansom Sts. Philadelphia 
Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Transient Rooms, Day $2.00 to $4.00 
With Bath, Day $3.00 to $6.00 
ALSO WEEKLY RATES 




























MAJORS CEMENT 


“STICKS TO 
Its JOB” 


For repairing 
China, Glass- 
Furniture, 


ware, 
Meerschaum, 
ases. Books, 
iliard 
At 
Dealers, & HC. 


461 Pearl St, N. Y. 





MAJOR MFG. CO 





























The Clubhouse Yearbook 


A striking panorama in story and picture 
of the woman’s clubhouse movement. 
Handy for reference, delightful to read, 
profusely illustrated with beautiful photo- 


graphs. Send for your copy before the 
supply is gone. 
50c to Subscribers - 75c to Non-subscribers 
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Finally, a few big manufacturers have 
their own radio departments where the 
whole advertising plan up to presentation 
is worked out. An outstanding example 
is the American Radiator Company, which 
is putting on the American Home Ban- 
quets and employs a large personnel. 
Whatever the management, every pro- 
gram is rehearsed five or more times, first 
without the microphone, then before it, 
and finally with the client “listening in’ 
to an “audition” as it is called, to make 
suggestions and criticism. The producing 
staff of the broadcasting station is in 
charge to see that the balance between 
music and talk, the timing and emphasis 
are just right, while engineers attend to 
technical details so that the sound is clear. 


Training Needed—At the N ational 
Broadcasting Company, no girl is em- 
ployed who has not had at least two years’ 
high school. It is the general opinion that 
college training helps. In the continuity 
department, short-story or dramatic writ- 
ing is splendid experience, while newspa- 
per, publicity and magazine work (especial- 
ly home economics or fashion editing) form 
useful background for a person handling 
programs. Valuable training is secured at 
a small radio station where one person 
does several kinds of work. 


Requirements—In general, a sense of 
showmanship and of knowing what the 
public wants, are the most valuable assets 
in the producing field. A tip to radio 
artists is given by Miss Grace Towne, in 
charge of the artists’ bureau at the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Artistic 
temperament, she says, must be held in 
check by absolute punctuality. 


Opportunities for Women—“Here is 
one field that is practically sexless in its 
opportunities,” says Miss Berta Crone, 
former director of the New York Voca- 
tional Bureau, who is now studying radio 
in connection with her counsel and re- 
search service. “In radio,” she points out, 
“women’s suggestions and work are appre- 
ciated, since it is realized that women form 
the majority of ‘listeners in’ to daytime 
programs.” 

The opinion of this vocational expert is 
borne out by women inside the field itself. 
At the National Broadcasting Company, 
Miss Bertha Brainard holds the high posi- 
tion of Eastern Program Director, while 
at least seven women have titles of but 
little less importance. There is as yet no 
woman in the Sales Department nor are 
women used as announcers. The few at 
other radio stations who originally held 
such jobs are gradually being eliminated 
because “their voices do not carry enough 
confidence and strength.” 

The importance of women in broadcast- 
ing does not mean, however, that the busi- 
ness is not overcrowded with women ap- 
plicants. Miss Ruth Keeler, personal di- 
rector at the National, during February, 
for example, placed 27 girls after 444 in- 
terviews and 100 letters. 

In the radio departments of advertising 
firms, women are also finding their ability 
appreciated. One large company recently 
added eight to its staff. Only one woman, 
however, heads a radio department among 
the outstanding firms in New York City 
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—Miss Ruth Cornwall, of the H. k. 
McCann ‘Company. Miss Cornwall land- 
ed there, she laughingly explains, “by de- 
fault.” As an account executive, she han- 
dled one client who decided to try radio, 
and naturally the composition of the pro- 
gram fell to her. Other clients followed 
suit, but no other executive wanted to fuss 
with the radio end, so it was laid at Miss 
Cornwall’s office door. Her tasks are in- 
finite, but she relishes all with enthusiasm 
and humor. On the one hand, she writes 
short programs herself, collaborates with 
authors on more extensive ones, keeps up 
on casting, arranges rehearsals for clients, 
and cooperates with broadcasting compa- 
nies; on the other, she is glib with facts 
and figures proving the value of radio ad- 
vertising, and she is familiar with radio 
spare time (now at a premium with a 
waiting list, except for the fifteen min 
utes open on other stations while Amos 
‘n’ Andy are funny-making on WJZ!). 

As to the artists, Miss Margaret Cuth- 
bert, director of daytime and women’s fea- 
tures for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, has sound advice for the thousands 
whose friends have told them that they 
are “sure hits in radio.” Voices, warns 
Miss Cuthbert, must not be Southern, 
Bostonian or otherwise sectional, but 
young and cosmopolitan, with radio “it.” 
For food talks, a fresh, enthusiastic voice 
with lilt and friendliness is needed, be- 
cause food is a heavy subject, while fash- 
ions demand a “ritzy” voice. Singers must 
charm even more than when they can rely 
to some extent on good looks or stage pres- 
ence. In other words, she points out, don’t 
apply for a radio hearing “unless you have 
the stuff.” But if you do have it, the op- 
portunity is great. A good voice alone 
commands $150 to $200 a month, accord- 
ing to Miss Cuthbert, while the person 
who possesses not only a beautiful voice 
but original, top-notch material, can go far. 
Home economics is especially a subject 
where a woman expert can turn her knowl- 
edge into cash—and Miss Cuthbert speaks 
with authority because she herself has cap- 
italized in radio her former experience as 
secretary for the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. Miss Cuth- 
bert urges the ambitious artist who is 
asked to go on the air to give her time for 
nothing for a few programs until she has 
built up an audience. 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 
The Answers Are All in This Issue 

Who is the new provisional president of 
Haiti? 

How do women dress in the Central Afri- 
can Congo? 

In how many occupations were no women 
employed, according to the 1920 census? 

What colors were used originally for 
“Colonial finish” in tooms? 

What is “dense” smoke? 

How should furnaces be banked to prevent 
smoke? 

For what was the late Dr. Ladd-Franklin 
distinguished ? 

What is a cooperative cafeteria? 

How does a Fixed Type trust differ from 
a General Management trust? 

By whom should a dance hall inspector be 
employed ? 

What is the Cooper bill and what is wrong 
with it? 

How much of its income does “a typical 
working class family” spend for food? 
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April, 1930 


The first comment is from Marion W. 
MacCoy, Chairman of the Motion Picture 
Committee of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs: 


| FEEL that Mrs. Winter has so 

thoroughly covered the question of a 
Federal control and has analyzed the bills 
which are pending so carefully that I need 
not dwell upon that phase of your motion 
picture articles except to say that I am 
thoroughly in accord with her point of 
view concerning them. I do not think that 
Federal censorship will ever be the answer, 
no matter under what name it may be 
carried on. 

From my own practical experience as 
chairman of the Motion Picture Com- 
mittee of the New York State Federation 
I find that much can be accomplished, and 
has been, by contact with the industry and 
cooperation with the local exhibitors in 
securing audiences for their worthwhile 
pictures. It has been a policy of the Fed- 
eration’s Motion Picture Committee that 
when a particularly worthwhile picture, 
such as “Disraeli” or “Redskin,” is pro- 
duced, special mention of such a picture to 
the clubs throughout the state shall be 
made and every possible publicity at our 
command be given in order that the pro- 
ducers may realize that we are glad to 
do everything possible to insure the finan- 
cial success of such a picture. 

On the other hand, when pictures come 
through which contain undesirable scenes 
we never hesitate to make that fact known 
to the producers, feeling that they realize 
that if we are to give them our support 
of worthwhile pictures they, in turn, must 
meet our requirements and understand our 
unfavorable reaction when we give it to 
them. 

I know of nothing to date which can 
satisfactorily take the place of cooperation 
with the industry since that is the only 
way we have to reach the source of pro- 
duction, and I feel, as one of the contribut- 
ing agencies to Mrs. Winter’s appointment, 
that we have accomplished much toward 
the betterment of motion pictures in that 
F appointment and in the industry’s willing- 
ness to accept the suggestions of the organ- 
ized women of the country in making this 
appointment. 

I am sending the copies of the two 
articles on to Mrs. William Dick Spor- 
borg, first vice-president of the New York 
State Federation who, at my request, went 
to Hollywood on a recent trip to Los 
Angeles and saw for herself just what 
Mrs. Winter is accomplishing. One thing 
which she has reported to me is the great 
; respect which the producers and the indus- 
; try generally have for Mrs. Winter’s sug- 
I think she has ex- 








:gestions and ability. 








More ON MOTION PICTURES 


Comment on the Articles by Mrs. Gilman and Mrs. Winter (February 
and March) on the Question, Shall Women’s Organizations Cooperate 
With the Motion Picture Industry? 


emplified her fair-mindedness in the 
article she has written, and we may be 
certain that she will take into account not 
only the reasonable demands of the organ- 
ized women of the country so far as mo- 
tion pictures are concerned, but also the 
situations which must be met by the pro- 
ducers involving expenditures of huge sums 
of money, and do everything in her power 
to balance results and costs. 


Marion W. MacCoy 


Mrs. Gilman, who wrote on the nega- 
tive side of the question, explains the new 
Hudson bill: 


M ®: ALICE AMES WINTER in 
4 the March number of the Journal 
discussed in her article “And So To Holly- 
wood” the Hudson Bill. She referred to 
it as “recently introduced to provide a Fed- 
eral control of motion pictures.” The bill 
to which she referred was introduced May 
11, 1928, as H. R. 13686 and died in com- 
mittee by the adjournment of the Seven- 
tieth Congress. It was not re-introduced 
in the Special Session. 

A new bill, known as H. R. 9986, was 
introduced by the Honorable Grant M. 
Hudson of Michigan in the Seventy-first 
Congress on February 17, 1930, and does 
not contain the objectionable features 
which Mrs. Winter pointed out in the old 
bill. 

For instance, the new Hudson Bill states 
that “The commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States,” instead of by the Secretary of In- 
terior, as in the old bill, to which Mrs. 
Winter objected. 

The new bill also states that “The com- 
missioners shall be appointed for a term 
of six years,” instead of “during good be- 
havior or for an unlimited time” as pro- 
vided in the old bill. 

The new bill provides that “The com- 
missioners shall collect from each appli- 
cant for a license or a permit, with certain 
exceptions, a license fee of $10 for each 
one thousand feet or fraction thereof of 
film, and $5 for each additional copy 
thereof licensed by the Commission.” The 
Commission is further restricted by the 
law requiring a revision of fees so that no 
larger income than is necessary to support 
the work of the Commission shall be col- 
lected. The licensing and fee system in 
the United States is both fundamental and 
traditional in city, state and national gov- 
ernment. 

The new bill provides that “The com- 
missioners shall be citizens of the United 
States, qualified by character, experience 
and training for the duties of the office.” 
The only personal restriction in the qual- 
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Emancipation 


1 6 There’s freedom of the seas 
And freedom of the air; 1 


Freedom of the knees 
And freedom for the hair; 
Freedom for the form— 

" Tho they’ve sounded a retreat— 
You can find in PEDIFORME 


Freedom for the feet! 
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Regardless of the nature of s 
your foot troubles, “PEDI- 
FORME” Shoes will aid you 
to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book “A” 
that tells how to overcome 
=e foot ills in the natural way. 


The 
Pediforme Shoe Co. 


—s 36 West 36th Street, New York 
2474 Morris Avenue, Bronx a's 

322 Livingston Street, Brooklya 
29 Washington Place, East Orange, N. J. 
273 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed, f 
Valuable information showing how to 
use the mails to secure orders and in- | 
quiries for your products or services is 


given. 
Write for FREE Copy 
R, a. sous 6 CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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Notice of change of address must be made 
by the fifth of the month (e.g. April) to be 
effective for the issue of the Journal for the 
following month, (May). 








Our Own Dingbats 


EALLY, we can’t be expected to 

enjoy the month of March. #+* 
There’s the income tax, subtly and in- 
sidiously different each year. #** And 
then somehow March got started years 
ago as our month to visit the dentist. 
**% Add to that the strain of the 
winter (on one who has recently de- 
veloped a yearning to winter in the 
Southwest), and you will see we can’t 
reasonably be called on for cheerful- 
ness. #4 Except that there is a whiff, 
a hint, of spring. #** In the shop 
windows, anyhow, where.the ruffles and 
flowery figures are breaking down our 
resistance. ##* We actually expect be- 
fore we die to wear a hat with flowers 
dripping over its edge maybe, 
even with flowers and a feather! #*+* 
We are enjoying a daily view of the 
invisible part of a skyscraper—that is, 
the cavernous hole from which the 
foundations will rise. *#* A great 
subterranean industrial city, with huge 
machines ambling around, and men 
swarming, glimpsed through slats from 
above. *##* We don’t care how deep 
they go, nor how long they keep at it. 
t+ Anything to postpone the Day of 
Riveting in our neighborhood. *#** 
Care in boarding trains might be rec- 
ommended in a Travel Tip—to pre- 
vent such accidents as one described by 
a queer paper named Drexerd. *#%+** 
There was a crash on the platform that 
brought the station master running. 
What ‘he saw was a disheveled young 
man sprawled out flat among a con- 
fusion of overturned milk cans and the 
scattered contents of his traveling bag. 
ir “Was he trying to catch the 
train?” the station master asked of a 
small boy who stood by, admiring the 
scene. #%* “He did catch it,” said the 
boy, “but it got away again.” + 
We feel not nearly enough fuss is being 
made over the discovery of a new 
planet. #* It is perfectly true that it 
doesn’t alter the price of eggs or auto- 
mobiles, but it ought to give the imagi- 
nation a treat, to welcome this new- 
found long-present stranger in our solar 
midst. #** We think he ought to be 
named by popular vote. *#%#* A staff 
member lives intermittently in a fain- 
ily that has acquired a new kitten. 
#% And she is in process of educa- 
tion. 4% Not being naturally cat- 
conscious (yet after all human) she 
assumed she could resist its young 
wiles, #4 We are happy to report 
to Oliver Herford, Agnes Repplier and 
others that she has been converted #** 
and displays a small scratch as if it 
were a trophy. *#%** Mrs. Bradley 
paints such an attractive picture of 
cannibals in this number that we are 
a little concerned lest we may be start- 
ing a tourist rush for the cannibal 
country. #%* With no knowing what 
consequences. #%+* We didn’t know we 
should be stepping on the Government’s 
toes when we asked Dr. Soper to write 
that article on the Smoke Nuisance. 
%% We didn’t know that the United 
States Capitol, itself, would be in pub- 
lic disgrace as an offender for allow- 
ing the emission from “said smokestack 
and chimney of a certain thick and 
dense black and gray smoke which was 
then and there a public nuisance.” 
*#*% We look to said Capitol for a 
speedy abatement of same. #%+* 








ifications is that “the appointment shall not 
be given to any person who at any time 
during the five years next preceding his 
appointment has had any direct or indirect 
financial interest or other connection with 
any motion picture producing, distributing 
or exhibiting business or any cognate or 
related business.” The reason for this is 
obvious. It does not, however, bar those 
with literary, publishing or musical ability. 
It does not eliminate from consideration 
those who have been producers, distribu- 
tors or exhibitors previous to five years 
next preceding their appointment. 

The new Hudson Bill declares the mo- 
tion picture industry a public utility and, 
therefore, brings it under legislation for 
regulation and supervision. It provides for 
a Commission of nine persons, four of 
whom shall be women. It empowers the 
Commission to regulate the trade prac- 
tices of the industry and to supervise the 
standards of pictures while in the process 
of production. The commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States to serve for a term of six years. 

The precedents for regulating public 
utilities can be found in the measures con- 
trolling railroads, banks, electric power 
and the manufacture and sale of foods, as 
well as many others. 

The results of censorship under the di- 
rection of the producers is evidently unsat- 
isfactory. It will, therefore, be an inter- 
esting experiment to try regulation and 
supervision of motion pictures by a govern- 
ment commission whose interest is public 
welfare instead of private profit. 

CATHERYNE CooKE GILMAN. 
(Mrs. Robbins Gilman.) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


M ANY times in the past few years I 

have been tempted to write you in 
commendation of some article, and this 
time I will obey the impulse and tell you 
with what interest I have been reading 


the Better Movies articles. As president 
of the Women’s Club as well as the 
mother of four children, I have been espe- 
cially concerned over the situation since 
the talking pictures came in. Our local 
theatre managers tell me they can do 
nothing to improve their picture pro- 
grams until the women’s clubs or other 
organizations change the block-booking 
system. ‘They are cooperating to the ex- 
tent of a good, clean show for Saturday 
and will run Saturday morning programs 
for the children if they find it will pay. 

In the meantime, while the movies are 
in this state of flux, the Women’s Club 
and the Parent-Teachers League of our 
town are cooperating to give Martin John- 
son’s picture, “Simba,” at the High School. 
We shall probably put on a program once 
a month under the auspices of American 
Talking Epics, sponsored by the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

I shall be much interested to see what 
constructive plans other communities are 
working out. 

With best wishes for the Journal, 

Ciara A. RAHILL. 

Caldwell, New Jersey. 


Mrs. Rahill, we might add, is president 
of the Caldwell Women’s Club. 
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